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Reading the party plans because 
“We want to carry out our plans 
well.” 
Courtesy, St. Louis Public Schools 


By RUTH CORNELIUS 


What Did You Do Today? 
We Played 


A Modern Parable 


Once upon A TIME THERE WAS A VILLAGE AND IN IT WERE ITS CHIL- 
dren, its men and its women. One day into this village came a visitor, 
and he looked and saw many things. 

“I should like to see what the children are doing,” he said to 
himself. 

There were many activities going on; it was difficult to see every- 
thing. But as he looked, he saw a child deep in a book, reliving the 
adventures someone had written down. And the child paused in his 
reading to look up at the visitor who asked, 

“There are so many things going on, how is it that you spend 
your time reading?” 
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To which the child replied, 
“TI choose to read today, and I chose this book by a favorite 
author of mine.” 

The visitor continued to observe. He saw some children carrying 
all manner of objects. They were getting ready tables, chairs, food, 
and happy surprises for others. Their activity must have made them 
weary, but still they continued. 

“What keeps you going?” asked the visitor. 

“Ah,” said the children, “we planned for guests. We want to 
carry out our plans well.” 

Thus saying, they continued their plans and preparations. 

The visitor continued his observations. He saw the .child manip- 
ulate some of the materials and then he saw him read intently; and 
then he saw the child experiment again. 

“Couldn’t someone else easily get that to work for you?” asked 
the visitor. 

“Perhaps,” said the child. “But I want to find out for myself 
and to feel that I have discovered it for myself. I can ask and receive 
help when matters get too difficult.” 

And saying thus, the child went on with his experimentation. 

The visitor continued on his way and saw a child painting. 

“Why do you paint?” asked the visitor of the child. Scarcely 
audible, he heard her say, 

“T feel as though I must paint the beauty of apple trees in bloom.” 

Just as the stranger approached another group to find out what 
they were doing, he heard one of them say, 

“7 want to stop for now.” With these words he turned and left 
his companions. 

It was then that the stranger approached a group of adults. 

“I have observed the children’s activities,” he said. 

“Tush!” said some. “Frittering their time away.” 

“Work!” said others. “That’s what they’re doing! They won’t 
work that hard when we tell them to.” 

“Play!” said still others. “Just child’s play!” 

With the adults still debating the worth of the children’s activities, 
the visitor returned to the groups of children. 

“Tell me,” he said, “what did you do today?” 

“We played,” they answered. 

And being a wise man, he contemplated upon what he had seen: 
he had seen children choose, and plan, and experiment, and create, 
and even terminate their own activities. To them, they were doing 
what they wanted to do, and they called it play. And the stranger saw 
that it developed their bodies, and minds, and hearts. 

And it was good. 












































—Ruth Cornelius is a first-grade teacher in Hempstead Elementary School, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
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“ 


- « + Vigorous play followed by a 
period of less active play . .. a natural 
rhythm.” 


Work, Play and Rest 


In our frenzy to revamp the schools so that we can keep pace with Russia, 
is there not a real danger that we lose much of the progress made in 
fostering over-all development of the child? We must not lose sight of 
the “how” of learning when we are re-thinking the “what” of learning. 
The child not only brings his family problems, his fatigue, his peer prob- 
lems, his concerns about his development but also his need for work... 


for rest ... for play. 


Recent y IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, 
the suggestion was made that we com- 
press the educational year into a half 
year by making the school day longer. 
This would allow the school to be used 
the other half year for a different group 
of children who would occupy the school 
for the remaining half year. “After all,” 
the critic wrote, “we allow children to 
waste a great deal of time in play. We 
should be able to work them harder dur- 
ing their half year in school.” 


Some other critics of education have 
suggested that recess, physical education 
and directed play are some of the frills 
that might be replaced by more solid 
subject matter. “If we are to win the 
intellectual race,” they warn, “we must 
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spend less time playing and more time 


working.” 3 
In the pressure for academic achieve 


ment some schools have already placed 
physical education low on their priority 
for personnel and space. One twelve 
year-old boy we know begins school at 
8:45, has twenty-six minutes for lunch, 
goes straight through the school day 


until 3:30 without a physical education 


period. The school is very crowded, 
hasn’t enough physical education teach- 


ers or space to offer physical education 
classes each semester. Because of 
limited study-hall space, he carries a 
large segment of his study home with 
him so that his time there is already 
under commitment for homework. He 
has little time to waste in play. 
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The Natural Rhythm of 
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Are We Losing Progress? 


In our frenzy to revamp the schools 
so that we can keep pace with Russia, 
is there not a real danger that we lose 
much of the progress made in fostering 
over-all development of the child? No 
one who pretends to be a teacher can 
honestly say that the child—all of him— 
does not come to school. He not only 
brings his family problems, his fatigue, 
his peer problems, and his own con- 
cerns about his development but also his 
need for work—for rest—for play. 

No one suggests that we develop a 
nation of drones. Some suggest that we 
develop a nation that knows how to live. 
Others suggest that we develop a nation 
that works. To work is commendable. To 
live is really our goal. And to live we 
must work but we must also rest and 
have recreation. 

The human organism is a wonderful 
mechanism. It does a remarkable job 


Singing goes with the day, too. 





Glenn R. Hawkes is professor and head of the 
Department of Child Development, Iowa State 
University, Ames. 


under the most adverse conditions. The 
basic metabolic process persists, how- 
ever, regardless of these conditions. The 
anabolic and catabolic balance—build- 
ing up and tearing down—goes on and 
on. The wisdom of the body dictates 
the limits beyond which we are not 
likely to be pushed. If one “tears down” 
for a prolonged period of time, then 
illness may occur to protect the body 
from such an onslaught. Sometimes in 
the “building up” process we over-build 
and then fat is the result. In all, how- 
ever, there is a balance and when we 
violate this balance or rhythm the body 
does its best to compensate for our lack 
of wisdom. 


Work, play and rest or activity and 
inactivity make up the pattern that the 





Courtesy, Katherine and Martin E. Gardner, }r., Kirkwood, Mo. 
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body must follow. If one observes a 
group of children playing for a pro- 
tracted period of time it becomes evident 
that this rhythm is part of the pattern. 
You see active vigorous play followed 
by a period of less active play when it 
is apparent that rest is taking place. 
After a time the activity may resume. 
This natural rhythm is spontaneously 
shown by children long before they have 
been changed by our hurried patterns 
of living. 


Even Life Recaptured by Rhythm 


The most elemental functions of the 
human body are based on a rhythm that 
is discernible and predictable. Breath- 
ing, the circulation of the blood and 
the functions of the digestive system are 
all based on the principle of rhythm. 
The blood is pumped to and from the 
lungs, and when this rhythm is disturbed 
illness or even death may be the end 
result. It will be recalled that in the 
new “mouth-to-mouth” lifesaving pro- 
gram one of the crucial elements is that 
of rhythm. To kindle the spark of life 
the body rhythm must be recaptured. 


In work, rhythm allows us to become 
skilled. Watch your movements as you 
write, walk, speak or type. Watch a 
child as he perfects a skill and note that 
much of the key to his newly achieved 
ability is his mastery of the rhythm of 
the task. 


And so it is with the more complex 
function of time management. The in- 
dividual who lives with a clearly defined 
rhythm to his tasks usually achieves 
more with much less effort. A period of 
serious concentration on a task, a period 
of relaxation, a period of work, and then 
rest again will in reality contribute more 
to the well being of the student than 
the long protracted period of work with 
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no thought of the need for relaxation 
and rest. The body needs an opportunity 
to rebuild itself physically and psycho 
logically. A rhythm of activity gives it 
this chance. 


Losing Values? 
It is significant to note that in our 


frantic efforts to be the first with the | 


most we may lose some of the values 
which have made America great and 
strong. These values are much more 
than our guided missiles and radar um- 
brellas. These values are ability to 
laugh and play and seek from life all 
the sheer joy of living that is obtain- 
able. We cannot afford to “relax” in 
our effort to make certain that rest and 
play are seen as essential ingredients 
in the make-up of the child’s life. Each 
day in its own cycle must give us the 
rhythm of work, play and rest. We must 
not lose sight of the “how” of learning 
when we are re-thinking the “what” of 
learning. 

To facilitate optimum development it 
is highly desirable, insofar as possible, 
to work “with the grain” of the develop 
ing child. To take into account the 
natural rhythm of work, rest and play 
will allow us to enrich any curriculum 
without losing sight of the learner—the 
child! 

Lest one accuse us of forgetting the 
teacher, remember that we have worked 
long and hard to impress our own needs 
for rest, play and work upon the public. 
It behooves us to make certain each 
child has the same rights we demand 
for ourselves. We know these conditions 
of rest, work and play are conducive to 
our best efforts. They will also insure 
the kind of creativity in the lives of 
children which will produce the citizen 
necessary for today’s and tomorrow’ 
world. 
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By CONSTANCE CARR McCUTCHEON 


Responsibilities 
—More Than Chores 









By Shirley Mills 


The mothers who furnished these ideas are: Mrs. Harlan Poolman and 
Mrs. Dixie Howell, Goldfield; Mrs. Carl Halverson and Mrs. Roger Wil- 
liams, Eagle Grove; and Mrs. Arthur Larson, Renwick, Iowa. They met 
with Constance Carr McCutcheon, former editor of CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
TION (1951-56), now of Eagle Grove, lowa, and discussed their childhood 
chores as compared with those of their own children (ages ranging from 
eighteen months to twelve years). The discussion moved thoughtfully to 
responsibilities shared in the family. Many more ideas were given than 


space permits. 


Waar kinp oF RESPONSIBILITIES DID 
you have as a child? This is a question 
guaranteed to get any adult group 
started talking. It was no exception in 
the group of Iowa mothers who had 
gathered to discuss how children build 
responsibility in the family. 

“I had to fill lamps.” “Gather cobs 
when it looked like rain.” “I was the 
oldest girl so I had dishes to wash and 
younger children to look after.” “Yes, 
and ashes had to be carried out and 
eggs had to be gathered.” “I had a pony 
to take care of.” “Sometimes I helped 
with the milking and fed the pigs.” 

“Do children today have the same 
kind of chores?” Nearly all of the group 
had been raised on farms. Now three 
are living on farms and three in small 
towns. There was a hubbub of voices 
and then the answer was, “Yes and no.” 
Farm families still have some chores, 
although modern equipment has changed 
life indoors and out. But in all the 
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homes there are still dishes to be washed; 
in some homes there are younger chil- 
dren to be looked after. 

“Washing is not the chore for me 
that it was for my mother and so I 
suppose I don’t need as much help as 
she did. But my little boy can help me— 
sooner than I could help my mother.” 
Everyone looked at the speaker waiting 
for her to explain. “Well, he takes the 
clothes from the dryer and folds them 
for me.” 

One of the women looked up thought- 
fully, “But is this all we mean by ‘de- 
veloping responsibility—doing chores? 
Isn’t it really something bigger than 
that?” 

“There is responsibility in taking on 
a job and carrying it through, and the 
ones we’ve been talking about are im- 
portant to family living when the child 
recognizes that he can help other mem- 
bers of the family as he does his part. 
But aren’t there other kinds of respon- 
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sibility that are important to develop?” 

Responsibility involyes more than 
just chores. A child needs to develop 
responsibility for his personal actions. 
Following safety rules on the way to 
and from school and behaving appro- 
priately at parties (so that other people’s 
property is not damaged) are examples 
of personal responsibilities. Keeping 
parents informed as to his whereabouts 
and returning on schedule to avoid need- 
less worry are still other forms of per- 
sonal obligation. 

The child must build responsibility 
for caring for property—his own pos- 
sessions, family possessions, those of his 
friends and neighbors. Finally, he must 
understand a larger concept—that of 
taking care of civic property. 

Perhaps money is only one form of 
property and could be considered in 
that category. But there are certain 
problems inherent in helping children 
develop responsibility for money and 
for time. Budgeting time and money to 
accomplish desired goals is not learned 
in a single lesson. 

Then there are those experiences 
which help the child assume more and 
more responsibilities in his own life. 
Later he is ready to strike out on his 
own and contribute to others in society. 


How Do We Help? 


There seemed to be four general 
classifications in which to categorize the 
ways of helping children. In presenting 
them, we have put the most important 
one last. 

Setting the example: Some parents 
seem to be frustrated when children 
don’t take on responsibilities which they 
have been asked to do. But analyzing 
the situation often shows it is in the 
activities where the adults are lax that 
the children are, too. How about habits 
of neatness, promptness, honesty? A 
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good example is the first step in helping 
children develop responsibility for these 
qualities. All of the mothers agreed 
that working along with the child pro. 
vides encouragement and example. 

One mother told that in her family 
there had been a discussion on how 
people learn from others. The five-year. 


old came in one day to announce that 


Joey’s father was teaching him to smoke, | 


“Oh no, I’m sure he isn’t,” said his 
mother. “Yes, he is. Everytime his 
Daddy lights one of those cigars he’s 
teaching Joey to smoke.” 

Taking time and making arrange. 
ments: As every parent knows it is faster 
(and sometimes better done) to do the 
job himself. But if children are to make 
their contributions, patience and help 
are the watchwords. 

A mother with a three-year-old said 
he helped her by setting the table. “I 
give him two plates, ‘one for Daddy and 
one for Mommy’.” When he has put 
them on the table I give him his plate, 
Little by little the table is set. It takes 
time but he loves to be under my feet.” 
Another mother whose young child 
helped with the table said she used 
plastic glasses, “. . . then no one needs 
to get upset when an accident happens.” 

A mother with preschool-age twins 
suggested that her children were helped 
in learning to care for their clothes by 
having hooks within the children’s reach- 
ing level. As the children undyess they 
know how to put their dirty clothes in 
the clothes hamper and to hang up the 
others. She can expect better results be- 
cause she has made it possible for them 
to do it by themselves. 

Allowing for mistakes and curiosity: 
Two of the mothers whose children were 
past the preschool age broke in to say 
that it was easier to get children to 


help when they were preschoolers—t | 


take care of their clothes when they were 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
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thrilled with their accomplishments in 
learning to undress—but when they get 
older there are many sins of omission. 
“What do you do when your child 
doesn’t report in after school because he 
stopped on the way home to watch some 
men installing a big piece of ma- 
chinery?” “Or,” laughed another 
mother, “when your twelve-year-old goes 
to clean her room and starts by dumping 
a drawer out and then leaves everything 
jn a worse mess than it was?” 

Curiosity is one of the greatest moti- 
vating forces for learning and we don’t 
want to discourage learning. The dif- 
ficulty comes in helping children estab- 
lish a balance. Certain lapses may be 
understood but the reason for the re- 
sponsibility still remains. 

Children will make many mistakes in 
budgeting time and money. If they 
didn’t there wouldn’t be responsibilities 
to be learned. Rather than forcing issues 
which may bring rebellion, children 
need to see the choices and the reasons 
involved in the situation. 

There was general agreement that one 
could overdo teaching “carefulness” in 
children. Too many responsibilities and 
too much guilt over lapses foster the 
fear of trying. Or, as a mother added, 
they might have quite the opposite effect 
—the child would ignore all respon- 
sibilities. 

Once when the writer was a house 
guest of a friend who had a seven-year- 
old daughter, some friends dropped in 
with their child who was younger. While 
we were visiting we heard a racket from 
the bedroom and found the children 
jumping on the bed. My friend firmly, 
but without scolding, invited the chil- 
dren to play in the living room. After 
the visitors left I happened back in the 
living room in time to hear my friend 
explain to her daughter why she 
shouldn’t jump on the bed. She ex- 
plained that she had a responsibility 
as the older child and hostess. Since my 


presence was not wanted I slipped away 
thinking how wise the mother was in 
firmly stating the rules and reasons 
without embarrassment to the child. 

As children grow older they become 
involved in many outside activities— 
school, church, clubs and lessons. Too 
many pressures on them are unhealthy. 
It was decided that parents needed to 
watch these outside pressures. Perhaps 
they would not withdraw children from 
them but they could ease certain pres- 
sures in the home. Most of the respon- 
sibilities discussed were “inner ones”— 
personal actions, property, time and 
money. But parents can help out by 
lending a hand at crucial moments. “I 
know you have an extra-heavy load of 
homework this week end. Would you 
like me to work with you when you 
clean your room?” 

Seeing needs and sharing rewards: 
Perhaps the most important way to get 
children to assume responsibility is for 
them to see the need of their personal 
contribution. Family life runs smoother 
if everyone assumes his responsibilities. 
Mothers and fathers have more time to 
do things with children when children 
assume some of the work. 

Children want to grow up. They love 
the feeling of accomplishment when the 
adults whom they respect note their 
growth in developing responsibilities 
and give them accompanying privileges. 
As the kindergarten child learns safe 
ways of crossing streets he is given per- 
mission to go farther.away from home. 
As the pre-teener learns the value of 
money he can be given larger allowances 
to include expenditures formerly made 
by his parents. 

Growth in developing responsibility 
in children is dependent upon patience, 
time, understanding and love on the part 
of adults. Chores are things that need to 
be done. Responsibilities represent shar- 
ing in reasons for work and the rewards 
of a job well done. 





By VIOLET TALLMON 


Satisfaction-Giving Activities 


An interest inventory taken in four schools* reveals children’s feelings, 
aspirations and satisfactions. Planning and questioning and listening tech- 
niques are reported by Violet Tallmon, elementary consultant. She gives 
credit for help to Miriam Pratt, elementary consultant, and William 
McClintock, curriculum coordinator, Stanislaus County Schools, Modesto, 


California. ‘ 


Waar’s come on In His MIND? WHAT 
satisfaction is he finding in school? Will 
I be able to motivate him? Every teach- 
er asks these questions. 


Child-study techniques will help find 
some of the answers. Interest inventories, 
anecdotal records and dictated stories 
give the personal, out-of-school kind of 
information every teacher needs to use. 


Before making daily lesson plans 
teachers need to know: 


What successes and failures the child 
knows he has had. 


Why a child thinks what he thinks. 


Jerry announced, “I don’t like it here in 
California.” Disguising her surprise, Mrs. 
Gray encouraged Jerry to tell her why. “I 
want to see my grandma that lives in Arkan- 
sas. I used to see her all the time, but we 
can’t go to Arkansas now. We came here to 
see this grandma that lives here. We saw 
her. I want to go to Arkansas now. I think 
we will next spring. My mother won’t be 
working in the turkeys. We can’t go now. 
We don’t have no money.” 


* Hughson, Newman, Patterson and Waterford Elemen- 
tary Schools. 
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The reasons behind Jerry’s resistance 
to California included more than the 
teacher could change. Mrs. Gray knew 
she should listen to the stories about 
the other grandmother. She would plan 
questions to help Jerry “talk out” his 
problem. 


What kind of questions 
really question? 


Questions need plenty of scope. Chil- 
dren should recognize their personal re 
lationship to the ideas discussed. Chil- 
dren should know their ideas are wanted 
and used. Before selecting activities for 
a “pet unit,” Mrs. Rose asked each 
child, “Do you have a pet?” Simple, 
direct answers were given such as “yes,” 
“no,” “a cat,” “my rabbit.” 

The teacher needed to know more 
than “what pet.” Mrs. Rose wanted to 
know what the children knew about 
animals and how pets were treated. 

The question was rephrased. Re 
sponses came freely to the suggestion, 
“Tell me about your pets.” 

I don’t have any pets. 

My dog is tied up when I’m at school. 
He’s lonesome for me. I go home and feed 
him. 

CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 





| like to play with my dog. He jumps on 
me. My mother doesn’t like it, but he knows 
I like it. 

I like to take care of my cat. We found 
her in the barn. -She was a girl cat so we 
let her have kittens. 

I like to throw dirt up. The dirt doesn’t 
go on me, it goes on my cats. My cats get 
mad at me and go on the roof. I chase them 
with rocks. I want my cat to chase me up a 
tree but she won’t. 

I] have a dog and a couple of cats, and 
chickens and cows. I feed them. I get the 
food ready. The dog eats dog food. The cats 
get milk. Chickens get chicken feed and the 
cows get hay and grain. 

I have a palomino. We've got five or six 
at the ranch. My father got a horse for me 
but he’s not gentle enough yet. My father 
rides him. My brother has a horse—he’s 
eleven. His horse is real gentle, it’s a pinto. 
I go in the corral and give them hay. I’ve 
even done it alone! 


Even -if children give the same 
answers to questions, no two children 
mean the same thing. When the scope of 
the question is enlarged to include “why” 


as well as “what,” backgrounds are re- 
vealed. 

One teacher found many children 
mentioned the desire to ride horses. 
Every child making this choice was asked 
to tell why he wanted to ride a horse. 
The teacher recorded as follows: 


I like to play horse and get a rope. I like 
to be the leader and drive. 

. . . because horses go so fast. 

I'd like to be a beautiful princess riding 
on a silver saddle, and be rich and have a 
king and a kingdom. 

I did it once at my grandfather’s. The 
horse walked off and I just sat. Mommie 
helped me off. 

Riding horses is something I do mostly on 
Saturdays. My aunt keeps the horse at her 
house but it’s mine. It was named something 
different when I got it. I called it Red cause 
it’s a quarter horse and reddish brown. I can 
race with him. I can do figure eights. I can 
make him back up, I used to have a little 
pony. It was everybody’s. I began to ride 
him so good they got me a bigger horse. My 
Daddy knew the guy who had this horse. He 
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just used it deer hunting—so I got it. My 
Daddy sprung his back so he can’t ride any- 
more. 


It saves time to listen. 


When Mrs. Cole learned how the chil- 
dren reacted to shopping, she knew she 
needed to plan differently for the moti- 
vation of the grocery-store unit. Re- 
actions to the question, “What do you 
do when you go shopping?” were: 

I wait in the car while Mama shops. She 
won’t let me go in the store. 

I don’t like to shop it takes so long. 

You mustn’t touch things in a store. That’s 


what I know! 
I tell Mom what I want her to buy, but she 


won’t buy it. 

I get the wrong things. I get there and I 
can’t remember if it’s quarts or quarters. 

A few responses showed feelings of 
satisfaction. The clues for unit motiva- 
tion were selected from these. 

My mother needs me to go to the store for 
her. She can’t leave my sister. My father 
won’t let her, my sister’s a baby yet. I go to 
the store almost every day. 

Sometimes I ride my bike to the store. I 
can go on my bike because I can ride now. 

I like to play store. I like to go to a make- 
believe store and shop. 

These were the successful experiences 
to use in learning more about a grocery 
store. The scope of the question gave 
clues to dissatisfactions as well as satis- 
factions. 


Who is asking whom? 


As children grow older they reveal 
less and less of themselves to adults. 
Consciously and unconsciously teachers 
are studied by children. 

Mr. McLeod found his own interests 
mirrored in the sixth-grade interest in- 
ventory. 


I am interested in arithmetic. Math is good 
for you. You should like arithmetic very 
much. 


(Continued on next page) 





The thing I’m interested in is Foreign 
Relations. I think everyone should be inter- 
ested in this. 


Facing the problem, the teacher dis- 
cussed the need for careful thinking 
and honest reactions. The answers were 
to be used for planning classroom ac- 
tivities. When the interest inventory was 
repeated, the next reactions show the 
effort children made to discover their 
own purposes and goals. 

I’m most interested in what other people 
are thinking. I wonder if they like me or 
not. I want people to like me. I want to 
have friends and more friends. I don’t want 

people to dislike me. 

Pe What I am most interested in right now is 
sewing. It helps a lot if I can make my own 
clothes. I am in 4-H and I have learned quite 
a bit about sewing. So far I have made a 
skirt, a laundry bag, and an apron. Right 
now I am making a jumper. Whenever I 
have some free time, which isn’t often, I like 
to sew. 


When describing their own feelings, 
aspirations or satisfactions, children re- 
spond creatively, using language as the 
art media. Since language reveals so 
much about personality, teachers can be- 
come expert at evaluating growth through 
' this media. 

The following stories were all dictated 
by second graders: 

I love to swim. 

I love to dive. 

I love to be air-bubbly and float. 


I can ballerina in the pool or way out at 
the beach!—Linpa R., 7 years old. 


At my grandmother’s—it’s a farm. 

She has chickens I can feed. 

I can watch the cows eat. 

I can watch the calves get fed. 

I can make a Jack ’O Lantern because she’s 
got a pumpkin. 

She even has some kids I can play with that 
are real children. 

It takes about eighteen weeks to get there, 

She lives in Idaho!—Donna, 7 years old, 


I would like to be the furthest jumper. | 
would like to be the fastest runner. Most of 
all I’d really like to fly. I’ve never flown in 
an airplane. I like the nature of them (pan- 
tomimed a soaring plane). Those rockets fly, 
They go to the moon but they don’t come 
back. I’d want eagle wings to fly back.— 
DEAN, 7 years old. 


I would go to the moon so I could float 
over everyone everywhere. I would like to 
see the moon, the sun, the stars. There would 
be rockets flying everywhere. Men from Mars 
and planets! I’d take some men with me so 
I could make a castle. I think I could build 
a planet. I ought to look for God—wherever 
he is.—Puruip, 8 years old. 


Use in-school-time-with-children 
for planning. 


Planning becomes one of the most 
satisfaction-giving activities when chil 
dren are included in the process. 

Children give honest thought and 
effort when they know their reactions 
are to be used. 

This kind of satisfaction comes from 
teachers and children talking and writ 
ing together. 


"Tue sensitive TEACHER DOES NOT MINIMIZE THE POTENTIAL OF A CHILD’S PLAY 
way of learning because of her interest in giving instruction in content and skills. 
She is aware of the importance of assuring continuity between “school work” 
and “child’s play.” She develops the capacity to enter into the play of children 
and not only to introduce materials but to offer: ideas and initiate play. As 
children play, as they experiment with knowledge and dramatize its impact upon 
them, the teacher enters into their play-work way of life, clarifying and organ- 


izing content and concept. In such a parttiership children are inducted gradually 
and easily into a structure of school life and the larger adult world which they 
share and inhabit together—From an unpublished manuscript by CHARLOTTE 
B. Winsor, Director, Division of Teacher aoeger aiich ‘Bank Street College of 
Education, New York, N.Y. 
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Significance of 


Kindergarten Education 


By HELEN HEFFERNAN 


This was a talk given to Connecticut teachers in the fall of 1959. 


The Association for Childhood Education International and many states 
are working to establish nursery schools as well as kindergartens as 


children’s first school experience. 


What Is the Kindergarten? 


T we KINDERGARTEN IS THE IMPORTANT 
beginning of a child’s school experience. 
Before his first day in kindergarten, the 
child has lived largely within his family 
group, with brief excursions into his 
neighborhood and wider world. He has 
had little experience in social living. 
Now, he is suddenly confronted with a 
multitude of new adjustments. He goes 
forth at a regular time to new exciting 
experiences. Here his role is changed. 
Here he must gain acceptance for him- 
self as a participating member of his 
peer group. For his comfort and security, 
he must establish satisfying relationships 
with at least one or two other children. 
He must adjust to a new adult—his 
teacher. Her ways may differ consider- 
ably from those of his parents. 


The child finds himself in a more 
spacious and less intimate environment 
than he has previously known. Many 
new and attractive objects must be shared 
with others rather than appropriated for 
his own exclusive use. Many strange and 
fear-inspiring objects must be judiciously 
inspected and tentatively tried out to see 
how well he can control them. The degree 
to which the child makes all of these 
adjustments with happiness and confi- 
dence depends upon many factors. 
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How the child adjusts to a new situa- 
tion depends, for instance, on his social 
maturity. His behavior shows his teacher 
how far he has come in learning to get 
along with others. Is he accustomed to’ 
finding himself in a strange situation or 
does he withdraw from it and cling to 
some symbol of security? Does he start 
right in on an activity by himself or does 
he watch what others do? Is his approach 
to the situation primarily with the other 
children or with the materials provided? 

The kindergarten teacher must answer 
these—and many more questions—about 
each child. Each one is a unique person- 
ality. To work effectively, the kinder- 
garten teacher must know each child 
well, his home background, his mother, 
his father, because education is a joint 
enterprise of home and school. The better 
the teacher knows each child, the better 
can she serve him. The better she knows 
the child, the more likely is she to start 
where he is in his development and to 
have reasonable expectations of the 
progress he can make. 

For how large a group of kinder- 
garten age children can a thoroughly 
qualified teacher come to know the needs 
of each one and provide appropriate 
learning experiences for them? Probably 
no specific number is wholly defensible; 

the number depends on the physical en- 
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vironment, the degree of parent partici- 
pation, the qualities of the teacher. Expe- 
rience would lead me to wish not more 
than 20 to 25 children in a single ses- 
sion of three or four hours with ade- 
quate time available for frequent confer- 
ences with parents and adequate prepara- 
tion for the children’s learning expe- 
riences. 

Can America afford such an educa- 
tional program for its young children? 
America, with 7 per cent of the world’s 
population and between 40 and 50 per 
cent of the world’s wealth, can afford 
any kind of education we wish for our 
children. We spend less than 4 per cent 
of our gross national income on all edu- 
cation; Russia spends twice as much. 
Little Norway spends over 13 per cent of 
its national income on education. [Ed. 
note: See “Concerns for Children Are 
World Wide . . . In Ethiopia,” Nov. 1959 
CuiLpHOop EpucaTion, p. 128.] It is 
a question of how much we as a people 
value education and how knowledgeable 
we are about the strategic importance 
of these early years of life in determin- 
ing the future personality, intellectual 
capacity, and emotional adjustment of 


the child. 


How Important 
Is the Kindergarten Teacher? 


The major factor in how children 
adjust to the kindergarten is without 
doubt the teacher. The teacher whom 
every parent wants to guide his child 
is a person who understands and loves 
children and who has had the profes- 
sional education necessary to carry on 
a sound program. The teacher has grave 
responsibility in helping children to be- 
come a part of their social world, so 
she must be a broadly educated person 
in terms of knowledge and appreciation 
of our culture. The perceptive teacher 
knows that the application of science to 
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technology is changing the world in 
which the child will live at a tremen- 
dously accelerated pace. So, the teacher 
has grave responsibility in helping the 
child to understand his scientific environ- 
ment and to expect and accept change. 

The teacher knows that all of the 
interests that make life rich and abun- 
dant for the child must be nurtured early; 
so she is interested in art and litera- 
ture, in music and bodily rhythms. She 
has learned ways to stimulate children 
to similar interests. 

The teacher knows the importance of 
the environment the kindergarten pro- 
vides and how equipment and materials 
contribute to the child’s development. 


She knows, too, that despite her years 
of professional preparation, her educa- 
tion as a kindergarten teacher is un- 
ending just as the education of a physi- 
cian, an engineer or a teacher dedicated 
to any level of human development is 
unending. Research and the experience 
of frontier workers are adding to our 
fund of knowledge about children and 
how to foster optimum development. 

And so, the good kindergarten teacher 
looks forward to a professional life in 
which she never ceases to be a learner. 
Some of this learning will be through 
planned formal study in colleges and 
universities, some in informal study 
groups with professional colleagues and 
parents. But above all, the professional 
growth of the teacher will take place 
through increasingly insightful observa- 
tion of the children with whom she 
works. Professionally, no teacher’s task 
is more difficult than that of the kinder- 
garten teacher and no service is more 
socially significant to the future of our 
nation and our world. 

On the personal side of the ledger, 
living with children of kindergarten age 
is strenuous business and requires vigor- 
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ous health, energy galore, buoyant spirits 
and enjoyment of the outdoors. 

To live with kindergarten children 
three or four hours a day, five days a 
week for 180 or more days a year, 
a kindergarten teacher must really love 
four- to six-year-old children. She must 
enjoy trying to understand them and to 
work with them. If wriggling, shuffling 
of feet, an unrestrained yawn or scratch- 
ing bothers her, if subject matter is more 
interesting to her than people, she has 
chosen the wrong niche in life and should 
seek some more congenial occupation. 
But, if she really sees each child as a 
fascinating individual, wants to have 
some part in helping him realize his 
potentialities and find his place in the 
physical and social world about him, she 
will be rewarded by the personal satis- 
faction she experiences in the growth and 
development of children. 

Much more could be said about the 
kindergarten teacher. Although she may 


Helen Heffernan, chief, Bureau of Elementary 
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not be beautiful by Hollywood standards, 
she can be the most beautiful woman in 
the world in the eyes of the fours and 
fives. They will imitate her manners, 
acquire her vocabulary and voice quality, 
accept her ideals and love what she finds 
admirable. How better could any human 
being invest a life! 

But warm, outgoing and accepting as 
the good teacher is in her relations with 
children, the time has come when she 
must stand up and be counted on certain 
issues. The restlessness and anxiety of 
our times have been expressed in trying 
to force down in the curriculum learnings 
for which the child is neither physiologi- 
cally or psychologically ready and for 
which he sees no need. We have a moun- 
tain of evidence to prove that a perfectly 


“The teacher knows the importance of the environment the kindergarten provides and how equip- 


ment... 
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contribute(s) to the child’s development.” 
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“‘normal’”’ child—l.Q. 100—cannot 
learn to read until he is about six years, 
six months old. Any attempt to drive him 
may result in some evidence of reading 
but at an excessive cost in physiological 
and psychological damage and at great 
risk of impairment of his interest in read- 
ing. When the time comes he can master 
it readily. 
What Learning Experiences 
Should the Kindergarten Provide? 
This leads us to ask: What learning 
experiences should the kindergarten pro- 
vide? What is a proper curriculum in 
terms of what is now well known about 
the characteristics of fours and fives? 
The answers to these questions engage 
the attention of well-qualified experts in 
all parts of our country. 


No human being is born with the 


learnings which enable him adequately 
to take his place in the world about him. 


‘The modern world is far too complex to 


hope that the process of growing up will 
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“.. facilitating learning 
about people and their activ- 
ities” Phe gotta get this 


equip the child with the learnings he re- 
quires to make a successful adjustment 
to life. His quality as a person and his 
contribution to the social groups of which 
he is a part are determined by the expe- 
riences he has and the opportunities they 
provide him for learning. The quantity 
and quality of education are important. 
Of great significance are the initial 
social, intellectual and emotional expe- 
riences of early childhood. In these years, 
the child meets and, in some manner, 
solves many of the persistent life situa- 
tions that command our attention. For 
example, he must learn to get along 
with his family and later with other 
people beyond the family circle; he must 
learn basic health and safety behaviors 
in order to survive; he must acquire 
skills of oral communication sufficient 
to meet increasingly insistent needs; he 
must begin to find answers to his ques- 
tions as his increasing power of locomo- 
tion brings him ‘into firsthand contact 
with his physical and social environment. 
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The curriculum for the young child 
is as broad as life itself. The major aim 
isto help him make the best adjustment 
to life that is possible for a human being 
of his potentialities. In: situations con- 
ducive to learning, the child is encour- 
aged to extend his experience and, in the 
process, find himself. He is encouraged 
to use the concrete materials provided 
so he. may deepen his understanding 
through his sensory impressions. The 
kindergarten affords the young child an 
environment in which it is safe for him 
to be himself, to learn to live with his 
peers, to interact freely with an environ- 
ment planned and arranged by profes- 
sionally well-prepared adults who under- 
stand the nature and needs of young 
children. 

The teacher is continually testing the 
quality of education being provided by 
asking herself questions like these about 
the changed behavior of the children: 

Are they healthier? 

Have they found better ways of relating 
themselves to other children and adults? 

Have they gained power over the skills of 
communication ? 

Are they more independent? 

Are they able to accept more responsibility 
for their own care and behavior? 

Are they understanding more about their 
physical world? 

Are they understanding more about the 


world of science? 
§ 






“Have they found better 
ways of relating them- 
selves to other children?” 





A good kindergarten program should 
contribute ten significant things to every 
child. It should help him: 


. . maintain and develop optimum health 
. further his physical development 
. . . extend his understanding of the social 
world 
. enter in to his scientific world 
. . . grow in understanding of spacial and 
quantitative relationships 
. expand his control of language 
. . . know and enjoy his literary heritage 
. express himself esthetically through 
art media 
. . . become acquainted with and learn to 
enjoy his musical heritage 
. . . establish satisfying relationships with 
children and adults. 


If the kindergartens in America 
achieve these purposes as fully as it is 
possible in serving each child, we will 
have no margin of time to “toughen up” 
the kindergarten program as some un- 
wise but loudly vocal persons demand. 
People who have devoted their lives to 
studying young children must not be 
stampeded into unwise action by super- 
ficial and uninformed critics. 


What Are the Real Problems? 


Improvement can be made in kinder- 
garten education. Professional and lay 
people who wish to bring about construc- 
tive change have a clear mandate. We 
know now what changes are needed. We 
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know the real problems of early child- 
hood education. 


First, in every community in our coun- 
try we should take a good look at the 
physical facilities we are providing for 
kindergarten education. 

Anyone really concerned with improv- 
ing kindergarten education should take 
a good straight look at facilities. Nothing 
the teacher can do will make a seven- 
year-old of a five-year-old which is in 
line with the recommendations of some 
of the critics, but we can do something 
about improving the conditions of learn- 
ing so each child may achieve the opti- 
mum development for which he is ready. 


Second, we should take a good straight 
look at the provisions for health in our 
kindergartens. Do we provide medical 
history and examination before school 
entrance? Are immunizations provided? 
Do we provide for daily health inspec- 
tion? Have we facilities for isolation of 
a child who shows symptoms of a cold or 
other illness? Are conditions of ventila- 
tion, temperature and sanitation condu- 
cive to optimum health? Is a planned 
nutrition program provided? Are facil- 
ities for comfortable rest provided? Is 
equipment in first-class condition from 
point of view of safety? Are routine 
height and weight measurements taken 
monthly? These are all specific questions 
we need to ask and answer. We can do 
something about all of these problems. 
But somehow the critics show little inter- 
est in these down-to-earth questions about 
which we can do something. 


Third, we should take another look at 
the play equipment and materials we 
provide in our kindergartens. Have we 
adequate equipment for active play to 
promote motor skills—jungle gym, 
swings, boxes, boards, kegs, wagons, 
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tricycles, wheelbarrows and the like? 
Have we adequate materials for manipu- 
lation- and construction—blocks, sand 
box, ciay, wood and tools, puzzles? Have 
we adequate material to stimulate dra- 
matic play—housekeeping furniture and 
toys, telephones, locomotive toys, easels 
and paints, musical instruments, picture 
books, materials for science experiences? 

We can do something about all of 
these things. We can buy them. Mothers 
and fathers can help us make them. But 
in some situations where parents are de 
manding more opportunities for their 
children in kindergarten, the environ- 
mental materials are poverty stricken. 


Fourth, as is the teacher, so is the 
kindergarten. We need to take a good 
straight look at the problem of personnel. 

Obviously, the good kindergarten 
teacher is a trained professional person. 
She has a sympathetic understanding of 
children. She is resourceful in developing 
environmental factors rich in educational 
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“.., facilitating . . . habits of self-care”: “See 
my soapy mittens!” 
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ibilities. She can develop good learn- 
ing situations. She recognizes individual 
differences and meets individual needs. 
She can minimize the tension and strain 
which inevitably accompany learning. 
She protects children from danger. She 
manages routines so they do not take up 
an inordinate amount of time. 


Can we find enough such paragons 
of all the virtues to staff our kinder- 
gartens? We can but there are some 
things we need to do about it. We need 
to accept and practice the policy of 25 
children in a single session as the maxi- 
mum teacher load. We need to establish 
preservice professional education pro- 
grams comparable in length and quality 
to the professional education of any 
elementary or secondary teacher. We 
need to pay salaries sufficient to attract 
and hold teachers of the highest quali- 
fications. And we need to get over the 
unproved belief—the myth—that “any- 
one can teach litile children.” The com- 
petencies required to teach young chil- 
dren are equivalent to those required 
for successful teaching at any level. 


Fifth, we need to improve home-school 
cooperation. This includes initial confer- 
ences with the parents before the child’s 
entrance into school, encouragement of 
parental observations, informal home 
visits, individual conferences with 
parents at least twice a year, group 
meetings of parents and teachers, provi- 
sion of a parents’ circulating library. 


Sixth, we need to be continually con- 
cerned about the curriculum. The kinder- 
garten teacher is no “baby sitter” but a 
thoroughly qualified educator engaged 
in (1) facilitating learning about (and 
from) the physical and natural environ- 
ment; (2) facilitating learning about 
(and from) people and their activities; 
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(3) facilitating health and habits of self- 
care; and (4) facilitating esthetic expe- 
rience and creative activity in industrial 
and fine arts, music and literature. 


As a people, we need to recognize the 
social significance of the education of 
young children. No task is more im- 
portant to the future welfare of our 
world. We need to put to full use what 
we know about the growth and develop- 
ment of children, not only in our guid- 
ance of the children entrusted to our care 
but in working with their mothers and 
fathers. We don’t know everything about 
how human beings learn but that is not 
to say we know nothing about how human 
beings learn. We know a considerable 
amount about the signs of readiness for 
learning. We know that learning occurs 
in sequence; what a child can learn today 
depends upon what he already knows. 
We know that children are different one 
from the other and the rate of learning 
differs from child to child. We know 
learning is an active, seeking process. 
We know that a child must think weii of 
himself in order to learn effectively. 


Efforts are being made to deny these 
facts by uninformed persons in our 
society. The profession must stand firm 
on the considerable knowledge we possess 
and move into innovations only on the 
basis of pilot studies designed to test 
hypotheses. Many of the critics applaud 
the work of the scientist in our modern 
world but advocate changes in educa- 
tional content and procedure without 
regard for the need of a period of care- 
ful testing similar to that followed by 
the scientist. The decade ahead will be 
one of great progress in early childhood 
education if we proceed to make im- 
provements in terms of the principles 
now firmly established about what con- 
stitutes a sound kindergarten program. 
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Television 


By DOROTHY REESE MONTGOMERY 


- - Information Utilized or Ignored 


Children’s answers to questions on social studies, science, health and word 
meanings give us clues as to information (accurate and inaccurate) they 
have gathered by home television viewing. These answers point up the 
need to provide continuity caused by isolated fact learning, to clarify 
misconceptions, to fill in the gaps of incomplete meanings and to utilize 
the bits of extra information for enrichment to learning. 


Television program planners and advertisers could also do a service by 
taking note what makes deep impressions on children. 


Txevision 1s ONE OF THE MOST 
powerful factors influencing American 


. children today since the majority of 


homes have a television set. If not, the 
children watch regularly at a neighbor’s 
home. Because many children spend a 
large portion of their leisure watching 
television, we know that they are getting 
something from it. However, there have 
been relatively few studies to determine 
how much or how valuable is the in- 
formation they have gained. 

Since it is highly probable that chil- 
dren of today have a much wider fund 
of information than children of the pre- 
television era, it is possible that we need 
to re-evaluate certain phases of our ele- 
mentary curriculum. We spend time 
teaching what children already know and 
are not clarifying misconceptions they 
have gained from programs and adver- 
tisements. It is also possible that vocabu- 
lary study has not kept pace with chil- 
dren’s vocabulary growth due to their 
television viewing. It may be, too, that 
our textbooks are failing to interest many 
children who are accustomed to the dra- 
matic language of television. 
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Social Studies Questions 


This study was made in an attempt 
to determine whether or not the above 
probabilities are true. A list of twenty- 
nine questions concerning social studies, 
health, science and vocabulary was com- 
piled from material of fifth-grade text- 
books. 


These questions were administered 
orally to seventeen nine- and ten-year- 
old boys and girls having television sets 
in their homes. None of them had yet 
been in the fifth grade. Each child was 
asked the questions and the source for 
his answers. If he answered “television” 
he was asked to name the program on 
which he had seen it. 


The first nine questions were con- 
cerned with social studies. 


Why did pioneers go to live in California 
long ago? 

What er some ways people traveled long 

o? 

What are some ways the West is different 
from where we live? 

Why did Indians and white men have wars? 

Name some famous ‘men of long ago. 

Who fought in the Civil War? 
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Who won the Civil War? 

Why do we have an army? 

Who makes our laws? 

Five of the eight who answered the 
first question correctly said that they 
learned about pioneers: going to Cali- 
fornia for gold from television shows 
such as “The Californians” or “Wagon 
Train.” All knew several ways of pioneer 
travel. Fourteen said that they had 
learned it from television and five of 
them mentioned reading as a second 
source of information. When asked how 
the West differed from Illinois, six said, 
“It is hotter”; six said, “It is not as 
modern”; six mentioned resources and 
industries. Only one said “gun fights” 
but eleven gave cowboy shows the credit 
for their knowledge. They seemed to 
know that cowboys they saw on television 
belong to the past, but they accepted the 
environment that is shown on western 
programs as typical of the entire West. 
Of the fifteen who gave correct answers 
to the question about Indian wars, ten 
said that they had learned it from tele- 
vision. 

When asked to name some famous 
men of long ago, the children listed 
George Washington ten times, Abraham 
Lincoln nine times, television heroes 
nineteen times and others (presidents, 
inventors and generals) fifteen times. 
Apparently the emphasis during Febru- 
ary of Washington’s and Lincoln’s birth- 
days makes the children think first of 
them. Two children said they had seen a 
play about Lincoln on television and 
one girl said she had seen an old movie 
about Washington. Their thinking of 
Wyatt Earp and Bat Masterson as equal 
in importance to Washington and Lincoln 
reveals the impression that cowboy shows 
have on them. 


Who fought in the Civil War and who 
won? There were seven right answers to 
both questions, five wrong answers about 
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who did the fighting and three wrong 
answers as to who won. Two said the 
cavalry did the fighting. Several said they 
learned about the Civil War from tele- 
vision. Some who could not answer com- 
mented that “The Gray Ghost” is now 
shown at a different time so they cannot 
watch it. 

Why do we have an army? Six said 
“to fight” and ten said “for defense.” Ten 
of these said they learned about the army 
from army and navy shows, war pic- 
tures or recruiting messages on T.V. 

Six people said they learned the 
answer to Who makes our laws from 
television. Answers given were: presi- 
dent, three; governor, three; state, one; 
policemen, six; judge, one; senate, one; 
the people, two. They seemed to have 
enforcement as seen in “State Trooper” 
or interpretation as seen in “The Verdict 
Is Yours” confused with making laws. 

The children seem to have learned 
quite a lot of history from television; 
but it has been learned as isolated events, 
with no feeling of the continuity of these 
happenings. Western programs appear 
to have developed a background for 
understanding the Westward Migration. 
The children know enough about the 
pioneers that it would not be necessary 
to spend much time on the details of 
early travel such as methods or hard- 
ships. However, their information is 
sporadic and shows no understanding of 
causes and results. 

They seem to have poor conceptions 
of the purposes of our government. 
Crime and detective shows have put an 
emphasis on punishment and apprehen- 
sion, and war pictures have concentrated 
on excitement and bravery in battle. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Science Questions 


The children were asked five questions 
dealing with science: 


What is a scientist? 

What is fuel? 

What is space? 

Can we find out what the weather will be 
like tomorrow? 

What is a volcano? 


Sixteen knew what a scientist is; 
eleven of them said they had learned 
about scientists from science fiction pro- 
grams, news reports or DuPont advertise- 
ments. Many also mentioned having 
learned about scientists at school. 


Sixteen knew what fuel is. Only four 
mentioned television as a source of in- 
formation. One learned it from cartoons, 
one from Standard Oil advertisements 
and two from “Flight.” Most seemed to 
be acquainted with this through personal 
experience. 


All but one described space in some 
correct way. Ten said they learned about 
space on television but several also men- 
tioned having studied it in school. 


Only two could not answer when asked 
if we could learn about tomorrow’s 
weather. All fifteen who did know said 
they had heard the television weather 
report. One also mentioned radio and 
newspapers. Fifteen knew what a volcano 
is. Four said they had seen a volcano on 
television, one learned it at school, and 
two read about it in books. Their graphic 
descriptions indicate that they have seen 
pictures of volcanoes somewhere. 


Answers to these questions on science 
reveal that a great deal of science has 
been learned from television. Most of the 
information is correct except for some 
misconceptions gained from science fic- 
tion programs. The recent emphasis on 
science in the schools may also be re- 
sponsible for their information. 
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Health Questions 


These five questions dealt with health; 


What can we do to have good teeth? 

How are doctors today different from long 
0? 

What does your heart do for you? 

Why do we need exercise? 

What makes us grow? 


All seventeen children gave good rea 
sons for brushing their teeth. Most of 
them credited the school with teaching 
them dental care. There was little men- 
tion of home or parental influence. Five 
of them said they had learned to brush 
their teeth from toothpaste advertise- 
ments. They seemed to have accepted 
the message of brushing as more im- 
portant than the brand of toothpaste. The 
“Took, Mom! No cavities!” advertise- 
ment was quoted frequently when they 
mentioned visiting the dentist regularly. 

When asked how present-day doctors 
differ from doctors of long ago, most 
of the children listed better equipment, 
better medicine or more knowledge. Six 
of them said they learned this from 
medical programs such as “Dr. Chris- 
tian” or cowboy programs such as “Fron- 
tier Doctor.” Three children said they 
learned it from Red Cross or cancer and 
heart advertisements. 

There were fourteen correct answers 
when the children were asked what their 
hearts did. Eight had learned it from 
television on the heart and cancer adver- 
tisements, ““Wonder World of Science” 
or “Hemo, the Magnificent.” Three men- 
tioned “Hemo, the Magnificent,” which 
was shown quite some time ago. This 
seems to have made an impression and 
tends to show that children will watch 
and remember a factual, informative pro- 
gram if it is presented in an interesting 
way. 

All knew why we should exercise and 
all but one knew something that makes 
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us grow. Food, milk, exercise and rest 
were mentioned most frequently as 
causes of growth. Television was men- 
tioned only three times on these two 
questions. 

Answers given to the health questions 
seem to indicate that the school is suc- 
cessful in its teaching of health. It also 
seems that the opinions of the teacher 
and the statements in the textbook carry 
more weight than parental teaching. Ad- 
vertisements and spot announcements 
seem to have made such an impression 
on the children that we should be just as 
concerned with the information presented 
on them as with the material in the actual 
programs. 


Meaning of Words 


The vocabulary section consisted of 
ten words that are usually learned in 
the fifth grade—those which the children 
might have encountered on television. 
They were asked to give the meanings 
of the following words: 


vigilantes gripped 
lawyer blocked 
prairie artificial 
toil commercial 
defeated award 


There were 110 correct answers out 
of a possible 170 on the vocabulary 
questions. Sixty of these were accredited 
to television by the children. Many of 
the definitions were definitely influenced 
by television. Only four knew what vigi- 
lantes were, but all four had learned it 
from a western show. Their conception 
of a lawyer was always that of defend- 
ing someone accused of a crime. Eleven 
mentioned “The Verdict Is Yours,” 
“Disneyland,” or “Black Saddle” as 
the source of their knowledge. Eleven 
of the thirteen who described a prairie 


saw it as the home of the cowboys. Six 
said that they learned about prairies 
from western shows. They were unani- 
mous in thinking of commercial as an 
advertisement. Eleven of the thirteen 
who knew what an award is defined it in 
terms of some award given on television. 
Some connected it with Miss America 
or Emmy awards and some associated it 
with rewards given for apprehending 
criminals, 

These answers show that their vocabu- 
laries seem to be wider as a result of 
watching television. They also show there 
are some misconceptions as to the mean- 
ings of words. Many knew definitions of 
words that they could not read for them- 
selves. 

It is obvious from the above observa- 
tions that no elementary teacher can 
afford to ignore television and its effect 
on his youngsters as he makes his lesson 
plans. Some type of pre-testing to deter- 
mine the extent of the information they 
already have should be used before plan- 
ning a new unit. This would help to fill 
gaps, complete incomplete meanings, 
clarify misconceptions and provide con- 
tinuity. Utilizing the extra information 
that some children have gained could be 
a way of enriching a unit. 

This study is too limited in scope to 
draw any definite conclusions as to what 
or how much children have learned from 
television, but some trends may be seen 
in the children’s answers. The need for 
pre-testing is clear, since every teacher 
needs to find out what the children know. 
This pre-testing will have to be a con- 
tinual thing, since changes in such knowl- 
edge will occur from year to year as 
television programming changes and as 
viewing habits vary. 


ApproximaTELy ONE OUT OF EVERY FIVE PERSONS IN THE Unitep States, some 34,000,000 


of us, will be moving to other quarters during the coming year. . 


. . Nearly 6,000,000 


children, aged five to thirteen, will be involved in this migration.—Bess B. Lane, When 
Children Move from School to School (Washington, D. C.: Association for Childhood Edu- 


cation International, 3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., 1960). 
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Play is children’s work. 


Tuer Is No TONIC AS POTENT AS PLAY. 
Especially is this true for children. A 
place to play, things, and other young- 
sters to play with are what children need 
to grow on. It has been said that “play is 
one of nature’s clever ways for seeing 
that children grow up sound in mind and 
body.” Just as being a mayor or a police- 
man is his father’s work, a child’s play 
is his work. 


‘ Today’s schools are concerned with 
much more than transmitting academic 
skills. The ultimate goal is for each 
child to become a well-adjusted, fully- 
rounded, competent adult. Today’s teach- 
ers are constantly trying to provide the 
kind of environment which will insure 
for their children a chance to grow, to 
develop and, most of all, to learn to love 
life. There are no pat, ready-made 
answers! No two children grow alike; 
no two programs can be alike. No two 
groups of children will ever be learning 
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exactly the same things. No two children 
come with the same background of expe- 
rience. No two children come with the 
same need for the same learning. No two 
children play with the same things in 
exactly the same way. 


The world seems to be built for 
adults: complicated and _ bewildering, 
presenting enormous and often frighten- 
ing challenges in understanding and 
integration. It is a busy world, with so 
much to do and to be done. But children 
are different. They need time to grow at 
their own pace—sometimes quickly, 
sometimes dawdling—but never wasted. 
They need time to wonder, to think, to 
daydream, to try out what they have 
learned, to practice for the future. 


Meaning of Play 


What is new about play today has 
been the discovery through research of 
what play really means to children, for 
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what purposes, how it is used, and the 
yital force that it is in the growth of 
children. 

The meaning of play to children, par- 
ticularly during school age, still finds 
only limited acceptance in far too many 
places and far too many school systems. 
All over the world play has been recog- 
nized as a natural outlet for children. 
Toys, games, content of play varied only 
according to the morés and customs of 
the times and the countries. But play 
they did! 

Paints, clay, dolls, blocks, tools, wood, 
games, toys, books do not constitute play 
itself. They are just the materials with 
which children rebuild their world to 
their size. Their world is one of people, 
things and feelings. 

Ideas, Experiences Played 

It is the purpose of this article to look 
at play material through the records and 
reports of experienced teachers. We be- 
lieve that children will take any idea 
and adapt it to their experience when 
they play it. Through play they gain 
mastery over ideas they have learned 
at home, at school or in the community. 


Dramatic play does not 
stop with young children. 
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The way in which an idea is “played 
out” will depend upon what is in a 
child’s experience. The degree to which 
a child extends his knowledge and ex- 
perience will depend upon the teacher 
and his use of appropriate tools and 
materials. 

The child brings his ideas. to play. 
The teacher treats his ideas seriously 
and with dignity. Sometimes the least 
significant thing will lead to some won- 
derful program idea. 

These stories are good examples: 


e A portable radio was drawn on a piece 
of 9 x 12 Manila paper by a seven-year-old. 
He carried it around and pretended it was 
real. The teacher brought in a real radio. 
When they took a trip to Radio City, she 
noticed that the children were particularly. 
interested in sound effects. They wrote their 
own script, made their own sound effects. 
Finally, they built Radio City in their class- 
room. Parents were invited for tea to hear 
the program, which was presented behind a 
screen covered with project-roll paper painted 
to look like the RCA building. The public 
address system made it even more real. Chil- 


Photos, courtesy Play Schools Assn., N. Y. 








dren not in the play were waitresses or danced 
on pretend ice. 


e During snack time a child pretended to 
be a hostess, giving signals to another child 
who was pretending to be a waitress. The 
next day the teacher brought in a real menu 
from the restaurant where she had had dinner 
the night before. They made their own menu 
for snack time and played restaurant. Other 
menus were brought in. Children were wait- 
resses, the hostess and the cashier. Orders 
were written on pads and play money was 
used to pay for their snack. Finally a lunch 
was cooked by these seven-year-olds, with 
another group as customers. 


e A parent brought in a box of scrap mate- 
rials—strips of dotted swiss and other kinds 
of materials. Five-year-olds were playing 
Calypso music by beating drums. Some were 
dancing. “This will make wonderful Calypso 
hats,” said the teacher (who is from Trini- 
dad). With the materials they made hats and 
skirts. They made musical instruments (elec- 
tric light bulbs covered with papier-maché). 
By using the book, Little Calypso, they learned 
how to beat the rhythms of their own names. 
They danced for the mothers at their next 
meeting. 


e A five-year-old was tugging a sawhorse 
around the yard. “This is a heavy horse,” 
he said, as he tried to put it into the wheel- 
barrow. The teacher got a paper bag and 
thumbtacks for a head and a piece of mate- 
rial for the tail. The child got a square of 
material and folded it for a saddle. The other 
five-year-olds wanted horses. The next day 
she had paper bags, paint, paste, scissors, 
project-roll paper and a stapler. They made 
heads, tails and saddles for other sawhorses. 
The teacher brought in the book, Cowboy 
Little, and the record, Train to the Ranch. 


e Six-year-olds were planning to play a 
story for another group. The teacher asked, 
“Are you going to have tickets?” With a 
table, a chair, blocks and boxes, they made a 
ticket window with a sign. They made tickets 
and appointed someone to sell them. They 
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had a doorman and a “rope like in the movies 
to keep the people in the lobby, if all the 
seats are taken.” They numbered the seats 
and alphabetized the rows. There were ushers, 
programs, a curtain and a spotlight. 

e A five-year-old persists in beating out a 
rhythm—bang-bang—bang-bang-bang! This 
is with a spoon at the lunch table, with his 
hands during rest time, with his feet while 
waiting to wash. The teacher can get out 
drums and musical instruments. Even five 
year-olds enjoy beating out their own names, 
making up stories they can beat out with the 
proper beats. The teacher may plan to have 
some children make simple instruments.! 

The above stories illustrate that it 
doesn’t always cost money to have fun 
and fascinating experiences with chil- 
dren. They get pure joy in taking “some. 
thing old and something new” and mak 
ing something that has value for them. 
There are creative possibilities for all 
ages in scrap, junk or “found” material. 


Recommended Toys and 
Scrap Materials 

We only need to remember to give 
that extra something to children to help 
them to be creative. Start by asking the 
children in the group to bring things’ 
from home, such as cardboard and 
wooden boxes of various sizes, laundry 
shirt cardboard, odds and ends of soft 
wood, spools, wheels, bits of cotton and 
wool cloth, ribbon, beads, yarn, buttons, 
old stockings, socks, tin cans, news: 
papers, magazines. Perhaps you can 
make a list of things for the children to 
look for at home. Plan a storage space 
for this material: gayly decorated boxes 
made from a large carton or shopping 
bags plainly marked for each different 
item. Children need help in organizing 
their work and play materials as dis- 
order can well discourage creativity. 
Good timing is important when select- 
ing play materials for any group of 
children. There are many lists* avail- 
able to recommend toys for certain ages 
based on interests and countless studies. 
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It is best not to use too rigidly any age 
recommendations from a guide. Just re- 
member that every child is an individual 
and he travels by his own tailor-made 
schedule. 


Criteria for Judging 

An intelligent choice of the right kind 
of play materials helps children to have 
fun and find satisfactions whether they 
are playing alone or in a group. A few 
principles which should be kept in mind 
are (1) suitability for a particular age, 
(2) safety, (3) durability. 

It is not a simple matter to choose 
for a group of children the right play 
materials at the right time. However, an 
understanding of the wide variety of 
play interests can give helpful clues. It 
has been scientifically tested that every 
child for all-around development needs 
a well-balanced selection. The choice 
should be planned to stimulate (1) social 
play, (2) dramatic play, (3) creative 
play, (4) manipulative and constructive 
play, (5) active physical play. 

All we can do is our best. The most 
lasting contribution we can make to any 
group of children is to relax and to enjoy 
being with them. 


Work and Play—Suggested Readings 
The following books and pamphlets 


- provide helpful background in the broad 


areas of child development, the role of 
play and the importance of creative 
materials, There are many book lists for 
teachers to use, including those from 
publishers, equipment houses and vari- 
ous associations. It is suggested that 
teachers turn to the local librarian as 
a valuable resource. 

Barctay, Dorotuy. Understanding the City 


Child. New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 
1959. 273p. $4.95. 


BENEDICT and FRANKLIN. The Happy Home. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1948. 
30p. 
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doors and Out. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1938. 189p. $2. 

Carvozo, Peter. A Wonderful World for 
Children. New York: Bantam Books, Inc., 
1958. 246p. 35¢. 

FREEMAN, Mae and Ira. Fun with Science. 
New York: Random House, 1956. $1.50. 

GrossMAN, JEAN and LeSuHan, Epa. How 
Children Play for Fun and Learning. New 
York: Science Research Associates, 1954 
Rev. 21p. 50¢. 

Hart iey, Rutu E. and GoLpENsoN, ROBERT 
M. The Complete Book of Children’s Play. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1957. $5. 

IcKis, MARGUERITE and EsH, REBA SHELDON. 
Books of Arts and Crafts. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1953. $4.95. 

Kraus, Ricnarp. Play Activities for Boys 
and Girls. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1958. 
236p. $4.95. 

LanpecK, Beatrice. Children and Music. 
New York: William Sloan Associates, 1952. 
277p. 

Mapes, M. (pseud.). Fun with Your Child. 
Toronto: Garden City Press, 1947. 191p. 
$1. 

Mitien, Nina. Children’s Games from Many 
Lands. New York: Friendship Press, 1951. 
214p. $2.95. 

MiTcHELL, Ei.mer D. and Mason, BERNARD 
S. The Theory of Play. New York: Ronald 
Press, 1948. $5.50. 

OspornE, Ernest. The Family Scrapbook. 
New York: Association Press, $3.95. 

Pratt, Carouine. | Learn from Children. 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956. 
204p. $1.50. 

REILEY, CATHERINE. Group Fun. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 1954. $3.95. 

Reynoxps, M. Children from Seed to Saplings. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. 328p. $5.95. 

SHEEHY, Emma D., There’s Music in Children. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1952. 120p. 
$3.10. 

SHOEMAKER, Rowena M. All in Play—Adven- 
tures in Learning. New York: Play Schools 
Association, 1959. $1. 

STRANG, RuTH. An Introduction to Child 
Study. New York: Macmillan, 1959 Rev. 
5343p. $6.75. 

TANNEHILL, Ivan Ray. All About the Weather. 
New York: Random House, 1953, $1.95. 
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By ELSA OLENIUS: 


Concerns for Children Are World Wide 


**A CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN SHOULD NOT DO 
everything, but should be aware of every- 
thing.” The public library of every town 
and village should become a center of social 
life, so that everyone will use books. We try 
to use all ways of stimulating public interest. 
The children’s libraries in Sweden work with 
this aim in view. They lend books and try 
to bring literature to life by getting the 
children actively interested in their reading. 

This extends library work to telling fairy 
tales, holding exhibitions on different literary 
subjects and giving instruction in library 
technique to school classes. It also includes 
intellectual competitions; book clubs, where 
the children—sometimes over the radio and 
TV—can criticize and discuss books from 
different angles or take part in literary quiz- 
competitions; and lastly, children’s theatre 
work. 

Playmaking with children is really the road 
to the book. Playmaking is the activity in 
which informal drama is created by the 
children themselves. It may be based on a 
story, a fairy tale from a book or improvised 
by the children. The purpose of this informal 
drama is to give each child an avenue for 
self expression and guide his creative imagi- 
nation. 

A book shown in a dramatized version 
creates an increased demand in the library. 
Statistics show that a children’s library which 
carries out a great deal of extension work re- 
ceives an increased number of visitors. The 
children’s theatre has been an extra stimulant. 


Children’s Theatre 

Our children’s theatre has realized the need 
to present to child audiences their best known 
and best beloved fairy tales and stories. This 
is important because it presents a faithful 
dramatization of characters they might other- 
wise not know. When the heroes are visual- 
ized on the stage it remains in the mind as 
real and good literature. 

Children and theatre go well together. 
Children feel a deep need to act different 
parts. They love to dress up, to imitate their 
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idols and heroes in imaginative and impro- 
vised form. If properly guided, a children’s 
theatre is fun and an excellent medium for 
developing talent and imparting knowledge, 
It helps to cultivate children’s artistic tastes 
and awakens an interest in good drama and 
literature. 

One can have simple performances by the 
children as a supplement to the storytelling 
hours. Only three things are necessary: a 
group of children, a room with a certain 
space and an inspired leader. From such a 
simple start one can go on to more organized 
work, as we have done in our theatres in 
Stockholm. 

Picture Book Dramatization 

During the last few years we have tried 
to dramatize several picture books—espe- 
cially two artistic picture books. They have 
been performed as pantomimic melodramas. 
The music was composed by two of the as- 
sistants. In one of the plays the background 
consisted of enlargements of pictures in the 
books, so that you get the impression of a 
giant picture book, where the parts are per- 
formed by children in costumes copied from 
the books. Thus we hope to keep alive the 
genuine, artistic picture books, with which the 
elder generation grew up. We find that these 
books are increasingly replaced by inartistic 
comic strips or mass-produced picture books 
of inferior quality. The problem is to find a 
counteraction—something that appeals to 
children’s imagination while developing their 
taste and sense of form. 

The choice of the story—the play—is im- 
portant. When children can play in good 
plays, their taste will be cultivated and here- 
with the whole community will develop its 
taste. Trivial stories whether from books or 
from children’s magazines and papers should 
not be used. Let us see to it that the stories 
we use always have the quality which makes 
them worth the time and thought which we 
spend on them. 


Values of Acting 


Acting gives pleasure—even being the hind- 
legs of a stage horse can make a child very 
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py. The development of a child can be 
directed along the right lines in the stimu- 
lating atmosphere of a children’s theatre. Dif- 
ferent temperaments can find their own de- 
velopment. The inhibited child develops a 
freer outlook, the dominant and too active 
child is disciplined and the too fanciful child 
acquires balance and is brought back to 
reality. 

For children with a poor vocabulary, play- 
acting is a good remedy. To all healthy 
children acting gives great pleasure and ex- 
perience; for the ill and crippled it may fill a 
vital need. Today’s children are tomorrow’s 
theatre-goers. Acting as children should make 
them a keen, understanding and critical future 
audience. This applies alike to theatre, radio, 
film and TV. The cultural importance of 
children’s theatre is immense. Children’s 
theatre is as necessary for mental welfare as 
playgrounds and gymnastic halls for the 
physical health. 


Theatre Connected with Library 


From the beginning the theatre in Stock- 
holm has been run on unusual lines, being 
connected with a library. As a librarian I 
have directed the theatre for many years. I 
can see that all this work has had a real 
purpose. It has proved its worth as means to 
make children understand the culture of other 
countries as well as their own. Cultural forces 
are far more unifying than political ones. 

The children delight in their theatre. No 
fees are charged for performances nor for any 
other activities. Materials for scenery and 
costumes are provided for by a special fund 
granted by the municipality. One year 16,000 
children between 6 and 17 years old visited 
the library theatre, either as actors, audience 
or in some other capacity. This is a striking 
figure, since the total child population in 
Stockholm between these ages is under 
100,000. About 15,000 children have enrolled 
to serve the theatre in some capacity, from 
actors to scene shifters. 

There is a good theatre workshop, where 
most of the scenery, costumes and properties 
are made. Often the children do this— 
particularly members of the drama clubs. The 
leader is an artist. The production of cos- 
tumes and decorations is also often super- 
vised by final-year students at the Govern- 
ments-Arts and Crafts College. 

Every afternoon during eight months of 
the year there is some sort of activity at the 
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theatre after school hours, between 4 and 8 
o’clock: rehearsals of plays, impromptu sing- 
ing and dancing scenes, creative dramatics, 
mimes and scene-painting. Twice a week, on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, there are per- 
formances of rehearsed plays. Every Satur- 
day—before the play—the entire audience, 
row by row, is invited on to the stage to take 
part in mime games, often with music. For 
the other children there are also, as before 
mentioned, drama clubs, where scenes from 
new and old plays are read to them and 
where the history of drama is presented 
by means of pictures and models. This 
is often followed out by visiting museums. 
Afterwards the members create a play by 
some good author, often a historical play 
from some interesting period. The members 
have to make costumes and decorations them- 
selves, and if for instance the drama takes 
place in old Egypt, they have to make sure 
that the local colour and all other details are 
correct. In this way they learn more about 
old Egypt than during a hundred lessons at 
school. Children from all walks of life from 
all over the city share this enterprise. We 
have, in a way, a community within the 
community. 

The repertory of the theatre is varied and 
ranges from Shakespeare to fairy tales. Well- 
known Swedish writers, such as Astrid Lind- 
gren, have provided plays for it. In addition 
to the children’s theatre at the library, in the 
“Citicien’s House” the Stockholm Child Wel- 
fare Board has run three children’s theatres 
since the autumn of 1955, which are more 
or less branches of the library theatre. Three 
other theatres have been planned for the next 
year. Each theatre incurs annual running 
costs of about 22,000 Swedish crowns, in- 
cluding director’s and leader’s fees and ex- 
penditure for props and materials. 

The city authorities are now quite con- 
vinced that this kind of theatre work is a 
preventive activity, and they intend to provide 
each part of the town with a youth center 
and a children’s theatre. When interest in 
child’s welfare is widely spread, more and 
more adults see the need of allowing children 
to express their innermost thoughts and feel- 
ings through legitimate channels such as dra- 
matic work with children. 
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News HERE and THERE 


By ALBERTA L. MEYER 


New ACE Branch 
Sacramento State College ACE, California 


Reinstated ACE Branch 


McNeese State College ACE, Lake Charles, 
Louisiana 


White House Conference 
on Children and Youth 


The last week in March brings to.a cul- 
mination nearly two years of preparatory 
work for the thousands of delegates who will 
gather in Washington, D. C., for this once- 
in-ten-years event. The Conference theme is 
“ . . for a creative life in freedom and 
dignity.” Individuals will be assigned to 
discussion groups which they will follow 
throughout the week so that there can be 
considerable depth of study in each area. In 
the past these conferences have influenced the 
thinking of many individuals and organiza- 
tions and the making of specific recommenda- 
tions. There is every reason to anticipate that 
this influence will be equally great in 1960. 
ACE branches and state associations are 
urged to communicate with representatives 
from their respective states to offer coopera- 
tion and suggestions before and after the 
Conference. It is important that those con- 
cerned with children from two to twelve make 
known to their representatives the needs of 
children in their communities. In this way 
the White House Conference can be a true 
reflection of community needs requiring action 
throughout the country. 

ACEI will have six official delegates: 
Eugenia Hunter, Lucile Lindberg, Keith 
Osborn, Frances Mayfarth, Alberta L. Meyer 
and Margaret Rasmussen. 


Intercity Committee for. 
Day Care of Children, Inc. 


This Committee, which is relatively new, 
has set as its task creation of a national 
group for day care services: to interpret 
and to promote a Federal program of day 
care. 

Although ACEI is interested in all services 
that affect the well-being of children, there 
are a number of reservations in our minds 
about the function of this Committee. First, 
there is some question that there is as great 
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a need for day-care services as the Committee 


seems to think. Second, the Committee has 
failed to give a clear definition of the term 
“day-care services.” They do not differentiate 
clearly between educational programs and 
child welfare services. The term “day care” 
as used includes all types of educational pro- 
grams, such as properly organized nursery 
schools and kindergartens together with child 
welfare services for families needing child 
care outside their homes. Third, it is ow 
belief that major gains can be made for 
children throughout the nation if the machin- 
ery already in existence is used to bring 
about effective coordination of programs for 
the development of community-wide services 
for children. 

ACEI’s 1959-61 Plan of Action emphasizes 
the united work of many organizations en- 
gaged in interpretation, improvement and ex. 
tension of educational services for young 
children. It is important that we continue to 
strengthen our work for children on local, 
state and national levels in providing better 
educational opportunities for them. 


Legislation 


A group of national organizations have 
joined together in a Clearing House on Pub- 
lic School Legislation. Their purpose is to 
exchange information on the progress of pro- 
posed legislation, to make available to each 
other the resources of these organizations 
and, when deemed desirable, to take joint 
action. ACEI has been represented at pre- 
liminary meetings this last fall and _ this 
winter. After the Christmas holidays the As- 
sociation sent a packet of materials to legis- 
lative chairmen and members of the ACEI 
Advisory Committee and the Fellows Com- 
mittee requesting them to communicate with 
their representatives in Congress to make 
known the needs of public schools. A new 
publication of the Clearing House on Public 
School Legislation, Federal Support for Pub- 
lic Schools, is available on request from 
ACEI Headquarters. 


Childhood Education Center 


The ACEI staff moved into the new head- 
quarters building on February 22. — Because 
the building was finished ahead of schedule 
the move was made with the existing office 
furniture, which the staff will continue to 
use while the Furnishings Committee studies 
needs in the new building. It seems probable 
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that new equipment and furniture will be 
purchased first for the library and muli- 
purpose room and that later a plan of gradual 
replacement can be worked out. Meanwhile 
the staff members are settling into their new 
locations, “making do” with existing equip- 
ment, and enjoying the views from the ex- 

ive windows. Already a steady stream 
of visitors has found its way to the new 
building. 

Members and friends of ACEI are invited 
to visit the new headquarters at any time 
when they are in Washington, D. C. An- 
nouncements of the two open houses to be 
held during March appeared in the February 
issue of CHILDHOOD EpucaTIon (page 267). 
Please use the blank on that page if you will 
be able to attend. 


ACEI Study Conference 


In addition to the regularly scheduled 
meetings at the ACEI Conference, a number 
of other organizations and institutions are 
planning get-togethers. The following is a 
list to date. Full details will be given in the 
Conference Program. 


Wednesday, April 20 

5:00-6:00 p.m.—Alpha Delta Kappa Tea 

5:00-8:00 p.m.—Washington State ACE 
Dinner 

5:00-7:00 p.m.—Wheelock College Alum- 
nae and Friends Tea 

5:30 p.m.—Michigan ACE Dinner 

5:30 p.m.—National College of Education 

Alumni Dinner 

6:00 p.m.—Florida ACE Dinner 

5:00-6:30 p.m.—Teachers College Tea 

5:00-8:00 p.m.—Indiana ACE Dinner 

6:00 p.m.—Pennsylvania ACE Dinner 

5:30 p.m.—Wisconsin ACE Dinner 


































Thursday, April 21, 7:30 a.m. 
Colorado ACE Breakfast 
Ohio ACE Breakfast 
Missouri ACE Breakfast 
California ACE Breakfast 
Illinois ACE Breakfast 
Peabody College Breakfast 
Tennessee ACE Breakfast 
Texas ACE Breakfast 
Delta Kappa Gamma Breakfast 
Thursday, April 21, 8:00 a.m. 

Iowa ACE Breakfast 
Several organizations are meeting in con- 
junction with the ACEI Conference. The 

United States Committee for Childhood Edu- 

cation will meet on Saturday, April 16, at 

2:30 p.m. 

The Council for Elementary Science Inter- 
national will hold an all-day conference on 

Friday, April 22. All ACEI Conference regis- 


trants interested in science are invited. 


New ACEI Bulletin 


When Children Move from School to 
School is the title of the latest ACEI publica- 
tion just off the press in February. This bul- 
letin deals with the problems children face 
when they move across town, from one state 
to another, or from one type of community 
to another. It outlines practical suggestions 
for dealing with these problems. This bulletin 
is available from ACEI Headquarters for 
seventy-five cents. 

Meetings of Other Educational Groups 

Southern Association for Children Under 
Six, Miami Beach, Florida, April 21-23. 

Association for Student Teaching Summer 
Workshop, Northern Michigan College, Mar- 
quette, Michigan, August 16-24. 
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Books for Children 


Editor, ELIZABETH HODGES 


AMERICA IS BORN. By Gerald W. Johnson. 
Illustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher. New 
York: William Morrow & Co., 425 4th 
Ave., 1959. Pp. 254. $3.95. An eminent his- 

torian has written the first of three volumes 

on United States history for his grandson, 

Peter. In it the author tells Peter that being 

an American means “being a part of a con- 

tinued story that goes back from you. . . to 

Christopher Columbus. Part of the story is 

very fine, and other parts are very bad, but 


they all belong to it.” A fine interpretation © 


of the American story; an attractively de- 
signed and stirringly illustrated book. Ages 
10-up.—E.H. 


CANDITA’S CHOICE. By Mina Lewiton. 
Illustrated by Howard Simon. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., 1959. Pp. 
184. $2.95. Eleven-year-old Candita Rivera 

finds New York cold and unfriendly com- 
pared to her native Puerto Rico. Her prob- 
lems of adjusting to life in a crowded tene- 
ment, learning a new language, and making 
friends in a strange school are sympatheti- 
cally handled. Characters are very real and 
individual, the solutions realistic. A well- 
made book with expressive illustrations. Ages 
7-10.—E.H. 


ELI WHITNEY AND THE MACHINE AGE. 
By Wilma Pitchford Hays. Pictures by 
Alfred Petersen. New York: Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 575 Lexington Ave., 1959. Pp. 58. 
$1.95. This is the initial title in the First 

Biography Series. The publishers state that 

“the main concept of this new series is to 

describe in detail the contribution the in- 

dividual has made to our scientific develop- 
ment rather than stress biographical informa- 
tion except where it is pertinent to his achieve- 
ments.” This title ably accomplishes the pur- 
pose stated above and gives promise of useful 
biographies to come. Compact, readable and 
inviting in appearance. Ages 10-up.—E. H. 


FULL OF WONDER. Written and illustrated 
by Ann Kirn. Cleveland: World Publish- 
ing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 1959. Unpaged. 
$2.75. The subtitle of this book might be 

“Adventures in Looking.” The author-artist 

shows the child how to see beauty in every- 

day objects—a feather, a coin, a leaf—and 
how to capture that beauty in crayon rub- 
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bings. A short, rhythmical page of text ac 
companies each page of rubbings. A charming 
arts and crafts book for ages 5-up.—E.H. 


HOUSES FROM THE SEA. By Alice E£, 
Goudey. Illustrated by Adrienne Adams, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 
5th Ave., 1959. Unpaged. $2.95. This de. 

lightful picture-story book tells about a variety 

of seashells that a little boy and girl find 
lying on the beach. They take the shells home 
and share them with their friends who come 
in to play on rainy days. On each page there 
are beautiful wash drawings in color. At the 

back of the book the shells are labeled and a 

brief explanation given of how they are made, 

Ages 5-8.—Reviewed by Emity ASPLEN, 

Librarian, Arbutus Elementary School, Balti- 

more County, Md. 


ONION JOHN. By Joseph Krumgold. Illus. 
trated by Symeon Shimin. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., 1959, 
Pp. 248. $3. This outstanding story has 

important things to say about respect for the 
individual and about the relationship of in- 
dividuals to each other. Onion John is the 
town “character,” an immigrant living on the 
dump, speaking little English, yet command- 
ing the respect and affection of the commu- 
nity. Young Andy Rusch, Jr., is his closest 
friend, and both profit by the association— 
until Andy’s father and the Rotary Club de- 
cide to make over Onion John’s life after a 
more conventional pattern. With the best in- 
tentions in the world, the townspeople almost 
succeed in wrecking the lives of the two 
friends. But John, with his usual insight into 
people, finds a solution which saves them both 
and leaves the town shaken, but with a better 
sense of values. Wise, tender, and very funny, 
this is an exceptional book for the exceptional 
reader. Ages 10-up.—E.H. 


SCANNON: DOG WITH LEWIS AND 
CLARK. By Adrien Stoutenburg and Laura 
Nelson Baker. Illustrations by Stephen 
Cook. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
597 Sth Ave., 1959. Pp. 157. $2.50. The 

heroic expedition of Lewis and Clark takes 

on renewed interest when we travel with them 
in this story of their big Newfoundland dog. 

Scannon, belonging to Captain Lewis, was a 

true member of the expedition and was men- 

tioned frequently in the journals of both men. 

Interest is sustained and carried forward as 

we wonder what will happen to Scannon on 
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To understand 


and to be understood... 


WINSTO 





by 


COMMUNICATION 





PROGRAM 





Russell G. Stauffer, Alvina Treut Burrows and a 
team of more than twenty educators 


Here is the first compatible program in reading and the language 
arts specifically planned and developed to help the learner more 
quickly attain the skill of communicating effectively with others. 
The new program consists of two series of textbooks, 
Winston Basic Readers and Winston American English, jointly authored 





so that each phase of instruction in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening augments the other... 
..- Yet each series may be used independently of the other! 


WINSTON BASIC READERS 
comprise the first totally new reading 
system based on the premise that the 
best learning takes place in a reading- 
thinking situation. 


This new series employs the modified 
basic reader approach and consists of 
stories especially written to develop 
reading and thinking skills. System- 
atic and sequentially organized study- 
books as well as carefully planned 
teachers editions complement this new 
concept in the teaching of reading. 


WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH 
presents the first coordinated series of 
communication arts and skills. Oral 
and written composition, talking and 
listening, reading, literature, dramatics, 
spelling, and handwriting are taught 
within a single series—in a single book! 


Combining the language arts and skills 
into a functionally associated series 
has long been the wish of good teachers 
everywhere. Now it has been done for 
them in Winston American English. 


For complete information on this new educational concept, write Dept. C. E. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON Company 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

















each new day. Ages 10-14.—Reviewed by 
Vircinta Hines, Librarian, Chesapeake Ter- 
race Elementary School, Baltimore County, 
Md. 


THE THREE HAPPY LIONS. By Louise 
Fatio. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. New 
York: Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42d St., 
1959. Pp. 32. The fourth in a well-loved 

series, this tells of Frangois, son of the Happy 

Lion and Lioness of the previous stories. At 

first Francois seems to be a failure at every- 

thing (too big for a pet, too friendly for a 

circus performer); but eventually he finds 

exactly the right vocation, and everybody is 
happy again. Illustrations are equally de- 

lightful as in the three earlier books. Ages 4- 

8.—E.H. 


FEATHERS AND FLIGHT. Written and il- 
lustrated by Clarence Hylander. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., 1959. Pp. 
214. $3.95. An excellent study of the an- 

atomy, habits and types of birds. A large 

part of this book is devoted to a description 
of individual birds—their appearance, song, 
habitat, method of flight and how they 
raise their young. Diagrams and photographs 


illustrate specific characteristics of all classes 
of common birds. Ages 12-16.—Reviewed by 
Pau E. Biackwoop, Consultant, Elementary 
Science, Office of Education, U. S. Depart 
ment of HEW, Washington, D. C. 


HOT AND COLD. Written by Irving Adler, 
Illustrated by Peggy Adler. New York: The 
John Day Co., 210 Madison Ave., 1959. Pp, 
128. $3. A clearly written (and somewhat 

technical) account of the mechanics of heat 
and cold in our everyday lives. It describes 
the operation of the heating unit in stoves, 
furnaces; electric lights; and freezing units 
of refrigerators. Line drawings and _ photo- 
graphs are used to help develop many of the 
concepts about heat and cold.—P.E.B. 


PEEP-LO. Written by Jane Castle. New York: 
Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St., 1959. $2.50. 
This easy-to-read picture book is the story 
of a little girl and her discovery—the eggs 
of a plover on the beach. She watches the 
eggs until they hatch and sees the alarmed 
mother plover who from time to time cries 
“Peep-lo” to her young baby plovers. The 
story develops the theme of the importance 
of conserving wild life. Ages 5-8.—P.E.B. 





Special Offer — White House Conference Library 


The publications listed below are those which each person attending the 1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in Washington, D. C. will receive as part of his Conference fee. Purchased separately, they carry a $12.50 
pre-Conference price (and will cost considerably more after the Conference.) If purchased as a package now prior 


to March 26, 1960, the cost is only $10. 


Publications Division 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 


330 Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Please send me the following White House Conference publications in paperback: 









































UNIT PRICE* 
PUBLICATION (POSTAGE AND HANDLING | QUANTITY TOTAL 
COST IN PARENTHESIS) 

“The Nation’s Children” (3 volumes) $6.00 the set (50¢) 
“Children in a Changing World” 1.25 (25¢) 
State Reports Digest 1.50 (25¢) 
National Organizations Digest 1.50 (25¢) 
Conference Proceedings 2.25 (25¢) 
Special White House Conference Library 

(One Each of Above Volumes) 10.00 ($1.30) 

(Please include postage and handling charges in remittance.) Total: $. 





(PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT CLEARLY) 





Enclosed is: Name 
(1 Check [1 Money Order Addre 
*Quentity prices on request City. 


State. 


Zone. 
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WATER, ALL AROUND. Written by Tillie 
S. Pine and Joseph Levine. Illustrated by 
Bernice Myers. New York: The McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42d St., 1959. 
Pp. 48. $2. 50. An account of the sources 

of water—its qualities and characteristics, 

and its uses. Contains entertaining and edu- 
cational experiments, as well as many amu- 


sing and instructive illustrations. Ages 6-9. 
—P.E.B. 


THE WORLD OF THE MICROSCOPE. By 
L. J. Ludovict. Illustrated by Jerry Robin- 
son. New York: C. P. Putnam’s Sons., 210 
Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 128. $2.95. The 

discoveries of such men as Pasteur, Koch, 

Jenner, Ehrlich and Fleming make a fascina- 

ting story about useful and harmful microbes. 

Man’s gradual control of diseases through 

scientific knowledge of microscopic plants and 

animals adds to the story. Ages 10-14.—P.E.B. 


WHERE ANIMALS LIVE. By Terry Shan- 
non. Chicago: Albert Whitman & Co., 560 
W. Blake St., 1958. Pp. 28. $2.75. Animals 
that live off the ground, on the ground, under 
the ground and in the water are described. 
Every animal mentioned is illustrated, some 
in color. Simple text. Ages 7-10.—P.E.B. 











SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN THE TEACHING 
OF FRENCH TO. CHILDREN 


MES PETITS LIVRES ILLUSTRES 


Here is a set of six little books designed to 
teach children the rudiments of French in the way 
they would learn English. j 

Each book follows a particular theme and is more 
like a conducted conversation than a. French 
Lesson. There is no question of translating from 
one langvage to another—the child learns his 
vocabulary by associating a given word with a 
drawing which he can recognize, so that from the 
very beginning he learns to THINK in French. 
Grammatical points are introduced at intervals 
with examples so that the child may obtain the 
full sense of each construction. 


Short tests and revisions are provided throughout 
each book in the form of questions and instructions. 


Send for your copy of our free folder describing 
this entirely new conception in teaching a foreign 
language. 


Each volume, only 75 cents. 
Published by 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., INC. 
210 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 














Now there are 102 distinguished 
Melmont titles to give a depth of selec- 
tion covering more subject areas — de- 
signed to appeal to a wide group of 
elementary age children. Best for the 
classroom because of subject, continuity, 
attractive illustrations—slanted directly 


FARMING, INDUSTRY and 
TRANSPORTATION 

INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS 
COMMUNITY HELPERS 

THE COMMUNITY 





310 S. Racine Ave. 
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to supplement your elementary Social Studies, Science and Reading programs! 


at the interest of the child. 

Best for the teachers, too, to help you with 
your classroom needs in carrying out an 
effective social studies and reading pro- 
gram. Reinforced washable cloth bind- 
ings, side sewn. $2.50 list. Net to schools 
and libraries: $1.88 each postpaid. 


10 Subject Areas to stimulate independent reading: 


SCIENCE CONCEPTS 

TRIPS and ACTIVITIES NEAR and FAR 
PETS and THEIR CARE 

THE WORLD OF LONG AGO 

_ THE LAND and CONSERVATION 


LIVING and WORKING TOGETHER 


oO, send for free illustrated catalog 


RY MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


@ Chicago 7, Ill. 





Books for Adults 


Editor, JAMES A. SMITH 


FATHER TO THE CHILD. By Everett S. 
Ostrovsky. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 1959. Pp. 155. 
$3.75. This compact little book provides 

much food for thought for the interested 

reader, the student of child psychology or the 
parent participating in a discussion group. 

First we are made aware of the tremendous 
contrast between life in the past, when 
Father’s role was clearly defined and his 
contacts with his children frequent, and life 
today, when Father is frequently, or perma- 
nently, absent from home and without close 
daily contacts with his children. 

The results of this change are typified in 
case studies of eight children deprived, in 
some measure, of their fathers. The portrayal 
of each youngster is made vivid by the use 
of specific incidents and conversations care- 
fully recorded. Depth is given each picture, 
including changes brought about during the 
school year with a male nursery school 
teacher, through the author’s explanatory 


comments. As was intended, this section gives 
real meaning to the entire book. 

It is Mr. Ostrovsky’s conclusion that the 
consistent contact these children had with 
a male adult was an important factor in re. 
solving their emotional difficulties. Though 
we cannot conclude from the evidence given 
that this was the sole factor in ameliorating 
difficulties, certainly the author’s strong ree 
ommendation that men as well as women 
participate in nursery and elementary school 
programs seems well founded.—Reviewed by 
ELIzABETH LyncH, Assistant Professor of 
Education, State University College of Edw 
cation, Oneonta, N. Y. 


NEW WAYS IN SEX EDUCATION. By 
Dorothy Walter' Baruch. New York: Me. 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., 1959, 
Pp. 256. $4.75. From the pen of the author 

of many best-sellers in education comes a new 

book. It explores honestly the basic emotions 
and drives in young children which con- 
tribute to their sex life as adults. The author 
states that the aim of sex education is to find 
full-hearted and full-bodied satisfactions in 
mature and warm mutuality. The end and 








Two New Teaching Aids from Nystrom 





TESTED 
AND 
APPROVED 
BY 

A. 6. E. I. 


Fun With The Globe Cards 


Self-directing, self-testing activity 
cards that will help your pupils learn 
to read and interpret the globe. De- 
signed for both individual and group 
study. Two sets offer comprehensive 
coverage. 





Pictorial Relief Globes 


Physical-political globes in which 
hill shading has been combined with 
merging colors to achieve a startling 
three-dimensional effect in relief 
portrayal. 12-inch and 16-inch sizes, 
available in modern classroom 
mountings. 


FREE! Write today for 
colorful circulars, CE3-60, 
which illustrate, describe 
and price the Pictorial Re- 
lief Globes and Fun with 
the Globe cards. 

- J. NYSTROM & CO. 
3333 ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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aim of sex education’ is to develop one’s full- 
est capacity for love. She further contends 
that positive feelings about sex must be kept 
high and negative feelings low. Her book is 
devoted to helping parents and teachers do 
just that when working with children. 

This is a straightforward and honest book. 
The tendency to feel that young children 
have little or no sex life before the age of 
puberty dissolves with the reading of each 

. The author makes the reader realize 
that attitudes, feelings and knowledge about 
sex are formed in a multitude of ways in the 
growth of a young child. Basic to all sex 
feelings are love feelings—and the life of a 
child is structured on-love feelings. 

This book helps explain the behavior of 
children at all age levels. Best of all it helps 
the reader by suggesting wholesome and 
practical ways of dealing with the child’s sex 
interests and problems. This book not only 
provides a deep and fresh understanding of 
children’s sex education but it is one which 
concerns itself with the task of building fine 
human relationships.—J.A.S. 


BASIC DIMENSIONS OF ELEMENTARY 
METHOD. By George A. Beauchamp. Bos- 
ton: Allyn & Bacon, 150 Tremont St., 1959. 
Pp. 337. Quite frequently teachers perceive 
the problems, principles and issues of ele- 
mentary school methods in a_ non-unified 
pattern. In part this may be due to a sepa- 
rate-subject approach of methods courses and 
the literature. As a result, duplication of 
effort occurs and the teacher is left the task 
of identifying rather obscure relationships. 
This book is an attempt to provide a total, 
unified perspective of elementary method. His 
approach is multi-dimensional, considering 
method in studying children, method in 
organizing teaching materials, method in the 
teaching-learning process and method in 
evaluation. The dimensions of each of these 
telated areas are clearly and concisely dis- 
cussed for their implications to the total pro- 
gram. Applications may be made to any of 
the subjects. 

_ There is a definite need for unification of 
thought and principle in elementary method. 
Much of the confusion and misunderstanding 
of methods used in modern schools might be 
lessened if an understandable common de- 
hominator were clearly communicated to all 














concerned. This book is an excellent begin- 
ning. Preservice and inservice teachers, par- 
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Curriculum in the Modern Elementary School, 
2nd Ed. (1960) 


by Robert H. Beck, Walter W. Cook, both of 
University of Minnesota, and Nolan C. Kear- 
ney, St. Paul Public School System 


This new, completely revised edition has simpli- 
fied the presentation of material without loss 
of important content, making it usable as an 
introductory course without prerequisites. Five 
chapters have been rewritten and four new 
ones have been added. There is increased em- 
phasis on growth and development and the im- 
portance of the teacher. A wide variety of 
content subjects have been treated more specif- 
ically. Ideas from psychology, sociology, and 
the broad history of science and history are 
taken and related to the problems faced by 
man in a technological world, thus gaining 
meaning for teachers and pupils. 


To be published in May Price to be announced 


New Books from 
PRENTICE-HALL 


Student Teacher in the Elementary School, 
2nd Ed. (1960) 


by John U. Michaelis and Enoch Dumas, both 
of University of California ; 


This second edition contains new material on 
planning, exceptional children, and independent 
work as well as treatments of child study and 
community resources . integrated into other 
chapters and expanded and improved examples 
and illustrations to present a complete, up-to- 
date, practical guide for improving student 
teaching in the elementary school. The student 
teacher is led from preparing to teach and 
planning individual and group work through 
the problems of discipline and stimulating both 
the gifted and the less-able to evaluation of his 
work and getting his first job. 


To be published in May Price to be announced 


To receive approval copies 
promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


































ents, administrators and those in teacher Columbus Ave., 1959. Pp. 497. $6.25. A ; 
education should find it most helpful as a new edition of Olson’s classic work has { child a 
guide to better understanding of the total been written with the needs of teachers and Chay 
teaching process.—Reviewed by Grorce W. prospective teachers in mind. Major changes of the 
Kopp, Assistant Professor of Elementary Edu- are: addition of new research and study in § It disc 
cation, Syracuse University, N. Y. the field to bring the volume up to date; § tration 
extension of original material by giving more teachir 
WHAT TO TELL YOUR CHILDREN consideration to infancy and adolescence; re. § format 
ABOUT SEX: By the Child Study Associa-  finement of the definition of many first edi} ga™es 
tion of America. Adie Suehsdorf, Editor. tion terms; expansion of chapter biographies; Begi 
New Yor k: Maco Magazine Corp., Perma- further documentation to support the com | ter de 
book Edition, 630 5th Ave., 1958. Pp. 149. tent of the book; addition of charts, pictures; J introd 
35¢. This pocket book is a revised edition 4 new and more attractive format. level, 
of material originally included in Facts of All of this has added to the value of the | suitabl 
Life for Children. It is written for parents ook. Although readers will not find the And 
in question-and-answer form with a reference book drastically changed, they will feel it plays, 
manual at the end of each chapter. Its ap- has been made current and consequently J will 1 
proach is wholesome, intelligent, practical. more reliable.—J.A.S. new < 
The text develops sex as a part of growth, music 
personality and love. The chapter devoted GROWTH THROUGH PLAY. By Albert M. The 
ing “first” Sissi 4a: Solliveedl’ b Farina, Sol H. Furth and Joseph M. Smith. 
to answermg frst questions 18 folowed PY Englewood Cliffs N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Ine, | ™™ 
answering questions of each age level through F 080 Pp. 246. $5 75 “Thi book - § direct 
adolescence. An index of questions makes nelle ~ Ba eal ie ssi a ents : 
the book handy as a quick reference—J.A.S. % SID8 Source for ee ee ee well 
many texts and pamphlets. It provides knowl , 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT. By Willard C. edge of child development and the games | ©"! 
Olson. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 285 and activities which will most benefit the level” 
ANNOUNCING . 
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Co-Basal Readers, Primer—Book 3 
Shane and Hester 
Tales To Read, Primer 
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child at various stages of his growth. 

Chapter I is devoted to over-all objectives 
of the use of play in the life of the child. 
It discusses organization for play, adminis- 
tration of play activities, suggestions for 
teaching of games, principles of selection, in- 
formation, hints to the teacher, values from 


a games, the place of dancing and rhythms. 
ies; Beginning with four-year-olds, each chap- 
ter deals with an age level. After a brief 


introduction to the character of each age 
level, games, songs and creative activities 
the | suitable for that age are presented. 

the And, they are all there: songs, finger- 
plays, dances and creative play most teachers 


ntly | will remember from their childhood. But 
new ones are there too, with appropriate 

M_ || music and necessary directions. 

ith, The reader will find this a rich, practical 

ne, | tesource for all workers with children: camp 


directors, teachers, playground leaders, par- 
ents and play leaders. It is well indexed, 
wi | well illustrated and spiral bound, which 
nes | contributes to its usefulness. There are 
the | enough games and activities on each age 
level and enough ideas on all age levels to 



























make it a valuable reference book for every- 
one. It will save the teacher many hours 
of research and make play with children 
play for teacher too.—J.A.S. 


THE MAGIC YEARS. By Selma H. Fraiberg. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
5th Ave., 1959. Pp. 302. $3.95. Here is a 

book on child development which has a sense 

of humor! Yet it is one of the most serious 
and deeply insightful books on the behavior 
of children. 

“It is only in the minds of adults that 
childhood is a paradise,” says Mrs. Fraiberg. 
“A magic world is an unstable world.” She 
develops this theme by dipping into a reser- 
voir of anecdotes and knowledge amassed 
over many years of work in the field of psy- 
chotherapy with children. Her work has 
enabled her to go far beyond patterns fol- 
lowed in books of this nature. She sets the 
tone for her book by exploring the whole 
area of mental health and its component 
parts: anxiety, tension, adaptive mechan- 
isms, imagination and intellect. 

In a section devoted to the first eighteen 
months of life, the author explains the rea- 
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sons for certain behavior patterns common 
in young children, The method of child 
rearing should not be a whim but should 
derive from an understanding of the develop- 
ing child, his physical and mental equipment 
at any given stage and his ability to regulate 
his behavior according to parental expecta- 
tion. 

Each of the succeeding parts of the book 
deals with development problems common 
to each age up to the sixth year. Unique 
contributions are the fine treatise on de- 
velopment of the child’s conscience and the 
well-developed treatment of punishment and 
how to administer it. 

Parents will be interested in the clear, 
intriguing style; but all teachers will cherish 
it, too.—J.A.S. 


GROWTH AND PEVELOPMENT. By Karl 
C. Garrison. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., Inc., 119 W. 4th St., 1959. Pp. 559. 
$5.50. Although intended as a text for use 

in teacher training, this second edition of 

an old standby can. serve as an aid to any 
professional person who works with children. 

Using easily understood language, the author 

gives a comprehensive picture of what is 

known about physical, emotional and intel- 
lectual growth and personality development 
in children. Of special interest are the chap- 
ters by Florence M. Young on creative ex- 
pression, language growth and development 
and the discussion by Florence Heisler on 
development of social behavior and _atti- 
tudes. The well-composed subject and author 
indexes and the appendix listing films make 
this valuable book a handy reference volume. 

—Reviewed by WitttAmM BENJAMIN, Assist- 

ant Professor of Education, Syracuse Uni- 

versity, N. Y. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Florence L. Goodenough and Leona E. 
Tyler. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 35 W. 32d St., 1959. Pp. 552. $6. 

Organized in four parts, this volume deals 

with principles and methods of developmental 

psychology, heredity and physical structure 
as determinants of behavior, life stages from 
infancy through old age, and developmental 
deviations. Each chapter is designed to an- 
swer questions of the type frequently asked 
by laymen, making the text at once informa- 
tive and pleasureable to the“reader who lacks 
background in psychology. The frankness with 
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which the authors discuss both weaknesses 
and strengths of psychology as a science lends 
a refreshing realism to the entire work. This 
is an excellent book for any teacher who would 
like to brush up on his psychology.—W. B. 


WHAT BOYS AND GIRLS LIKE TO READ, 
By George W. Norvell. New York: Silver, 
Burdett, 45 E. 17th St., 1958. Pp. 306, 
$4.75. This companion study to The Read: 

ing Interests of Young People (D. C. Heath, 

1947) reports on opinions about reading se- 

lections as expressed by 24,000 children 

(grades 3 to 6) in New York State. The 

children were asked to indicate their reac- 

tions to specific selections by checking “very 
interesting,” “fairly interesting,” or “unin: 
teresting.” In grade 3, all the selections rated 

were read to the pupils; in grades 4 to 6, 

some selections were read independently and’ 

others were studied under teachers’ guidance, 

The interest score for each of 1,576 selec- 

tions is reported. 

The data have been tabulated and inter- 
preted to shed light on such matters as: in- 
fluence of age, intelligence and sex on read- 
ing preferences; differences between  chil- 
dren’s opinions and experts’; children’s re- 
actions to poetry and prose; popularity of 
comics and periodicals. ‘ 

On the basis of his findings, the author 
challenges librarians and teachers who have 
recommended books or authors for children 
on literary quality alone. While many points 
are supported by common sense, they are not 
always justified by data, which are limited 
by the sampling of selections. The study was 
begun twenty-five years ago and bears evi: 
dence of dating. One is curious about selec: 
tions included and puzzled by many that 
have been omitted. 

Nevertheless, the values of Mr. Norvell’s 
book are significant. He re-emphasizes the 
need for knowing children’s interests and 
serving them, especially at the stage where 
enjoyment is the goal of the literature pro: 
gram. He gives a pattern for assessing chil: 
dren’s interests and common-sense principles 
for guiding children’s reading. And, of course, 
the interest scores on 1,576 selections should 
be an invaluable guide in deciding what to 
retain from the older literary offerings when 
building a new program based on children’s. 
interests.—Reviewed by MARGARET EARLY, 
Director of English Education, Syracuse Uni: 
versity, N. Y. 
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MUSIC WITH CHILDREN. By Alfred Elii- 
son, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42d St., 1959. Pp. 294. $5.75. Mr. 

fllison, addressing himself mainly to class- 

room teachers, appears to be a spokesman for 
the liberal, child-centered, developmental 
school of educational philosophy. He believes 
that the classroom teacher is a key personal- 
ity in shaping children’s attitudes toward 
music, having the advantages of time, ac- 

intance with the individual learner, and 
knowledge of the total curriculum. 


However, the author tends to over-sim- 
the music learning process. Granted 
classroom teachers need encouragement in 
supporting the child’s musical development, 
technical training alone offers no guarantee 
of intelligent music teachings, and the crea- 
tion of a give-and-take atmosphere is essen- 
tial to advancement of any school music 
program. But these concessions do not war- 
rant over-simplification. 


This author sidesteps nearly all technical 
training and disclaims the possibility of de- 
veloping music-reading skill through the per- 
formance of vocal music. Music specialists 
are traditionally inclined to attack these goals, 
as Mr. Ellison indicates, but he offers no sug- 
gestion for better coordination of teaching 
effort by specialist and classroom teacher. 
Rather, he leaves the impression that even 
the least musically informed teacher can go 
it alone. 


Nevertheless, a realistic picture of vocal 
production problems in the grade school is 
portrayed. It offers a threefold classification 
of developmental stages in acquiring ability 
to sing a given melody. Unfortunately it uses 
a new label for the singer who cannot carry 
a tune—“vocal cripple.” The author, who 
shows fine understanding of the concept of 
readiness and consistently calls for imagina- 
tive teaching, dismisses good music by stat- 
ing, “What is good music can be determined 
for any individual only in terms of what he 
feels is good.” He encourages the teacher to 
ask his class, “Did we like the music?” 
rather than, “What can we learn from and 











about the music?” The volume deals too much 
with feeling, not enough with form. — Re- 
viewed by IAN H. HENDERSON, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music and Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN. By Karl C. Garrison and 
Dewey G. Force, Jr. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Co., 15 E. 16th St., 1959. Pp. 
586. $6. It is difficult to conceive that an 

author (or even two authors) would be able 

to adequately discuss all areas of exception- 
ality. This, however, has been accomplished 
in the current volume of The Psychology of 

Exceptional Children, a great improvement 

over the previous two editions. Bringing to 

the reader their broad backgrounds of ex- 
perience, the authors present the material 
in a concise and readable form. Major studies 
are described and discussed, providing ac- 
curate descriptions of the children and their 
problems. Exhaustive discussions in any areas 
were impossible because of space restrictions. 

The authors do not confine themselves to 

a listing of psychological characteristics. The 

material is placed in a positive context of 

available programs, with educational experi- 
ences indicated. Also included are concise 
summaries, lists of selected references, glos- 
sary, and selected directory of 16 mm. films. 
—Reviewed by G. OrviLLE Jounson, Profes- 
sor of Education, Syracuse University, N. Y. 
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CREATIVITY IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. By Miriam E. Wilt. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32d 
St. Pp. 72. 95¢. The author’s intent “is 

to express a point of view . . . about creative 

expression as a basic ingredient of the modern 
elementary school program.” She does this 
philosophically and practically. 

Creativity, imperative for society and for 
self-realization, is ably discussed and sup- 
ported by children’s creative expressions. 
This is followed by a succinct list of media 
through which creativity is fostered. “You 
can’t and should not try to teach creative ex- 
pression”; but she contends that the teacher 
is the “catalyzer” or “the element that makes 
self-expression possible.” 

The author wishes the readers to recognize 
that all children have gifts, that each child 
is unique and that the sensitive teacher can 
guide children so they can realize the produec- 
tivity of their creative gifts. 

Virginia Austin’s chapter on musical crea- 
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tivity is replete with ideas and rounds out 
the well-organized booklet.—Reviewed by 
Maurie Hittson, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


THE PARENT-TEACHER PARTNERSHIP. 
By Ernest Osborne. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1959. Pp. 52. 60¢. The desire 

for parents and teachers to work together 

and the “strange situation” which exists con- 
cerning a lack of their cooperation prompted 
the writing of this pamphlet. The author 
recognizes that “disagreements and dissen- 
sions” are not completely unavoidable. His 
thesis is that which can be avoided “is the 
unwholesome, dead-end kind of conflict.” 
The reasons for parent attitudes toward 
the school and teacher attitudes toward the 
home seem to be quite shallow and over 
simplified. It may be that exploration with 
any depth is out of place in a small pamphlet. 
However, if a more analytical presentation is 
lacking, at least a descriptive statement of 
these attitudes and their manifestations is 
given. and helps to make understandable the 
things which create and perpetuate them. 
Suggestions for bettering the PTA, pro- 
gramming parent group education, setting up 
classroom meetings of parents, and creating 

child-study discussion groups help to give a 

clearer picture of this multiphasic problem of 

parent-teacher communication.—M.H. 


HELPING CHILDREN IN ORAL COMMU- 
NICATION. By Alberta Munkres. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1959. No. 19. 
Pp. 102. Paper $1.50. This presentation is 

well-organized in five major aspects of oral 

communication—conversing and discussing, 
storytelling, reporting and making speeches, 
dramatizing and using words well. Of partic- 
ular interest to teachers is the last area which 
stresses the development of an adequate vo- 
cabulary, pronunciation of sounds and sylla- 
bles, expression of thought and development 
of an individual style. 

For each of the areas a pattern is followed: 

a well-described example of oral communica- 

tion, suggestions for creative teaching pro- 

cedures, helpful comments and queries. 
Assistance provided by public school tea- 

chers in preparation of the materials makes 

it practical, functional and instructional.— 

Reviewed by J. Det Popoxo, College of Edu- 

cation, Cortland, N. Y. 
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CONSERVATION. By Nan M. Harman. New 
York 17: Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 E. 
48th St., 1959. Pp. 72. $1.50. This bulletin 

is not only useful as a supplementary text 
in conservation but is in reality a science 
text. Many of the suggested experiences can 
be carried out through the entire year in 
units on interdependence, animal and plant 
communities, rocks and minerals, weather, 
and insects. 


The first section deals with explorations 
of natural resources that can be found in the 
student’s community. With the study of the 
community background, the student is able 
to determine what problems exist near his 
home. 


The major part of the bulletin is devoted 
to conservation of soil and land, water, 
forests, wildlife, minerals and human re- 
sources. 


In each of these areas are listed activities 
with a purpose and well-explained procedure. 
It is written in such a manner that most 
intermediate grade students can easily com- 
prehend it——Reviewed by RicHaRD WAECH- 
TER, Elementary Science Consultant, Upper 
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Susequehanna Valley Program of Cooma 
tive Research, Pa. 


HOW RETARDED CHILDREN CAN BE 
HELPED. By Evelyn Hart. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 288. New York: Publie 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St, 
1959. Pp. 28. 25¢. The author points out 


that “about thirty children out of every 
thousand are retarded” and that “authorities 
report that at least twenty-five of the thirty 
can be taught the basic skills of reading, 
writing and arithmetic and to manage their 
own affairs. Four more of every thirty Te 
tarded children can be trained to do si 
tasks under supervision and will, as ad 
be only semi-dependent.” “. . . most mentally 
retarded do not need to be confined to insti- 
tutions, they have no more criminal tendencies 
than the rest of us, probably less, they are 
not predetermined sex delinquents, and they 
an be trained and educated.” 

In addition to pointing out the supersti- 
tion and ignorance which many people propa- 
gate regarding the mentally retarded, 
author presents an excellent record of the 
professional work which is being carried on 
and expanded by every agency within the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel 
fare. Particular attention is given to the Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children (386 
Park Avenue South, New York 16), the 
organization with local groups which have 
created “dozens of diagnostic clinics, hun- 
dreds of recreation programs, thousands of 
special schools and classes.” This heartening 
pamphlet tells of a successful movement to 
meet the needs of a handicapped segment of 
the population.—Reviewed by LUTHER CRal¢ 
Lonc, Director, Psychology Department, 
Selinsgrove State School, Pa. 


UNDERSTANDING MENTALLY RE 
TARDED CHILDREN. By JAarriet E. 
Blodgett and Grace J. Warfield. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32d 
St., 1959. Pp. 156. $1.35. A sound, practical 

handbook covering many aspects of the care, 

treatment and education of ‘the mentally 
handicapped. Evolving from a series of topics 
suggested by parents of educable and train 
able retarded children and an_ intensive 
parent-education program in 1955-56, it is 
especially of value to educators, teachers, pro- 
fessional workers, college students, parents 
and other relatives. Topics covered include: 
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various approaches to parent education, 
mental development and measurement of in- 
tdligence, the total problem of mental re- 
tardation, a philosophy of special education, 
interpretation of the special class, parent- 
teacher relationships, discipline—direct helps 
to parents, filling the leisure hours and the 
-range view. 

appendix includes two behavior rating 
gales, an individual progress report form 
and a week-end diary form for parents. These 
were developed by the authors at the Shelter- 
ing Arms, a Day School and Research Pro- 
gram for Mentally Retarded Children in 
Minneapolis.— Reviewed by Cartes E. LYLE, 
Director of Education, Selinsgrove State 
School, Pa. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS OF TRAIN- 
ING AND RESEARCH IN MENTAL RE.- 
TARDATION. By Darrell A. Hindman. 
Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 
1959. Pp. 160. Paper 25¢. This survey 

should make a valuable contribution toward 

improved working relations between univer- 
agg institutions for the mentally re- 








Three aspects of the study are of special 
interest. First, a description is given of a 
number of actual cooperative programs be- 
tween universities and institutions for the 
mentally retarded. This description should 
serve to demonstrate to other institutions the 
mutual benefits which can be derived from 
such programs. 

Second, the result of the questionnaires 
concerning the factors which would impede 
or promote the establishment of cooperative 
programs strongly indicates that considera- 
tions such as the lack of communication may 
be a partial reason for similar cooperative 
relationships not being more widely accepted. 

Third, the conclusions which are specifically 
drawn from the survey can be used as a 
guide for the development of more extensive 
cooperative programs of training and research 
between universities and institutions for the 
mentally retarded.—Reviewed by J. WILLIAM 
Moore, Associate Project Director, Upper 
Susquehanna Valley Program of Cooperative 
Research, Pa. 


CHILDREN’S VIEWS OF THEMSELVES. 
By Ira J. Gordon. Washington 16, D. C.: 
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386 
the THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD: A BOOK OF READINGS 
lave Ready in April James F. Magary and John Eichorn, Indiana University 
“— Focuses on those children who can benefit from special services 
ji or a special curriculum in their daily school routine. Seventy-one 
: < readings bring together the best thinking of the past decade. 1960, 
of 576 pp., $5.00 (probable) 
= PSYCHOLOGY FOR EFFECTIVE TEACHING 
Ready in March George J. Mouly, University of Miami 
Discusses how children behave and why they act as they do. While 

RE- thoroughly covering traditional topics, the author adds an important 
E. dimension by constantly applying psychological theory to specific 
iH teaching situations. 1960, 544 pp., $6.00 (probable) 

32 

cal INNER CONFLICT AND DEFENSE 

lly Just Published Daniel R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson, The University of 
‘cs Michigan 

Pas Takes theory about the nature of conflict and tests it pragmatically 
se and dynamically in the community in order to uncover those social 
“ factors and child-rearing practices that predispose children to favor 
a particular methods of resolving conflict. 1960, 480 pp., $6.95 

nts 
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MARCH 1960 345 





Association for Childhood Education In- 

ternational, 3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W.., 

1959. Pp. 36. 75¢. At least a partial answer 
to the problem of understanding children is 
being able to see children as they see them- 
selves—the theme of this bulletin. 

The author draws on his background and 
experience as professor of education, author 
of a guidance text, and former staff member 
of the Institute for Child Study at Maryland. 
He considers the role which self-estimates 
play in children’s behavior, how these self- 
concepts develop, and how adults can estimate 
children’s self-concepts and assist the child in 
developing desirable self-concepts. Beginning 
with an insightful discussion of case study 
material, including a well-selected bibliog- 
raphy, the bulletin should be most helpful 
to the teacher or the parent who wishes to 
understand the how and why of the child’s 
perception of himself.—J.C.J. 


SWEDEN’S FARM DAY NURSERIES. By 
Cyrus H. Karraker. Lewisburg, Pa.: The 
Pennsylvania Citizens’ Committee on Mi- 
grant Labor, 1959. Pp. 9. Paper. Available 


free on request from the author. The 





1960 SUMMER SCHOOL 


BOWLING GREEN STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


Regular Classes in Business Administration, 
Education and Liberal Arts: 

First Session—June 13—July 15 (Five weeks) 

Second Session—July 18—August 19 (Five weeks) 
Workshops in the areas of: 


1960 


: Radiobiology @ Gifted Child © Driver 
taff Problems @ Kindergarten Educa- 
4 Son Learner @ Family Living tion 
° Athletics @ Art @ Physical 
dent Reading in English ‘duca- 
° Teas ing Conversational French tion 


@ Teaching Conversational Spanish 
@ Community Resources 
@ Disorders of Speech, 

@ Creative Dr tics in 


Special Programs: 
ti for Teachers of Junior High School 
Mathematics 


Hearing and Vision 








Summer Study Abroad 
Geology Field Trip 


Biology Field Camp 
Teachers of _Student Teachers 





Prog 
fending Fw for Youth ry "Children 
Pretonns and Laboratory Work in Teaching of 
Summer Thoater at Huron, Ohio 
A Summer Bulletin and Information is available by 
riting: 
Director of Summer School 


Bowling Green Sate University 
Bowling Green, Ohi 














author’s interest in day nurseries and 

care centers, particularly in rural settings, 
arises from his many years of association 
with the problems of migrant and child labor, 

This leaflet is the result of his visits to 
rural day nurseries in Sweden and describes 
their origin, their role in the lives of rural 
families, their financing, staff functions and 
programs. These Swedish nurseries operate 
to meet botl: the needs of young children 
and their working mothers. 

Pennsylvania’s Secretary of Labor and In- 
dustry, William L. Batt, Jr., in a foreword 
states, “It is an inspiring example that in 
such a relatively small country 85 day nurs. 
eries are now operating for the children of 
mothers working in agriculture, as compared 
to less than 40 in the entire United States . ., 
This penetrating report on the Swedish ex. 
perience should be read by all concerned with 
improving the facilities for child care in their 
communities and states.” —J.C.J. 


THE ONE-PARENT FAMILY. By Anna V. 
M. Wolf and Lucille Stein. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 287. New York: Publie 


WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


announces its 


1960 Summer Session 
June 27 — August 5 


FOR: Experienced Teachers of Children | 
EMPHASIZING: “The Nature of Crea- 
tive Learning” 


THROUGH: Courses scheduled on alter- 


nate days lectures, seminars 
and field trips 


WITH: Faculty and consultants in the | 
behavioral sciences, curriculum 


development, the arts, mathe- 


matics 
For further information address 


Director of Admissions, Wheelock College 
132 Riverway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 








proach 
attract 
are sot 
technic 
tical — 
Child 
par tme 


A natic 
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Affairs Committee. 22 E. 38th St., 1959. 
Pp. 28. 25¢. Within the memory of most 
of us the so-called “one-parent family” is 
comparatively rare and fairly conspicuous. It 
was due usually to death, long-term mental or 
physical illness, desertion or imprisonment, 
or divorce. Only death was really taken for 
granted; the other causes were considered 
Soocrs for hushed comment. Most people 
thought that the “one-parent family” was an’ 
abnormal phenomenon and its problems 
therefore received little attention. 

The publication of One-Parent Family is 
one symptom of the social change which has 
occurred. This kind of family is now taken 
for granted in all walks of life—World War II 
having been one of the largest single reasons 
for this new point of view, along with the 
increased acceptance of divorce. Today one 
child in ten lives in a one-parent home. 

The authors have performed a useful serv- 
ice in preparing this down-to-earth and read- 


able material. While the “Dear Abby” ap- 





proach to the various topics may not be 
attractive to every reader, the discussions 
are sound and realistic. The language is non- 
technical and objective and the advice prac- 
tical—Reviewed by KATHLEEN M. Jackson, 
Child Welfare Research Consultant, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. 








SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Students are offered a special sub- 
scription rate to CHILDHOOD Epuca- 
tion, ACEI’s official magazine. The 
magazine, published September through 
May, is offered to groups of ten or more 
students at the rate of 30¢ per copy per 
student. 

Students need not be members of an 
ACE Branch to take advantage of this 
special offer. 

Any number of monthly issues in 
sequence may be ordered (back issues 
will be sent only if available). Orders 
must be for the same number of copies 
of each issue. All magazines are mailed 
as issued in bulk to one address and 
payment must accompany the order. 

Order blanks for this special student 
subscription offer are available at: 
Association for Childhood Education 

International 


3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 














EARN YOUR M. ED. DEGREE AT NATIONAL 
2-Week Summer Terms Begin June 13, July 11, 25, Aug. 8 
6-Week Summer Term: June 27 
Private college with laboratory school. For nursery and 


elementary school teachers. Graduate and undergraduate 
credit. Small ag 


oe —— SCHOOL 


with eg college 





4year B. Ed., ti 
Chicago's beautiful "North Shore. Write for folder. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Dean of the College 2826 Sheridan, Evanston, Ill. 


WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


B.S. Degrees in Education. Four-year liberal arts- 








for itions 
OE life "ann cultural advantages 


Fall, Spring, Summer Sessions 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
51st 


LESLEY COLLEGE .::. 


A nationally accredited senior college for women. 
TEACHER EDUCATION. Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 

course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degrees. Four 
dormitories. Summer Session begins July 11th. Catalogs. 


Direetor of Admissions, Martha E. Ackerson, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 36, Mass. 


MARCH 1960 


132 Riverway 





1 oe | Graduates can obtain = B.S. in 

college credits and Summer 
School. ton "degre ei 1898. Now orereet net for profit. 
ROOM 312, 815 BOYLSTON sT. BOSTON 16, MASS. 





Cultural Diversity in the Classroom Workshop 


3 credits July 5-July 22, 1960 


Designed for in-service teachers—pre-school through high 
school—to explore the impact upon teachers and pupils of 
differing and toward life experi- 
ences. Focus upon pon Evy synthesis and application of 
pertinent perehelogieal none, my anthropological 
findings to cl. rooted cultural diversity 
with implications for curricular saamtation and modifica- 
tion. Information upon request. 








Registrar The Merrill-Palmer School 
71 Ferry Avenue, East 


Detroit 2, Michi 
> 











Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 


tn moving the ACEI Headquarters from 
one neighborhood to another, the Association 
wishes to express appreciation to many people. 
First of all, we are grateful to the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
for permitting us to be housed in the eight 
small rooms on the third floor of their build- 
ing. They have long needed these rooms for 
their own use. Here we have been housed 
for nearly twelve years, sharing the floor with 
some of the offices of Walker and Dunlop 
Realty Company. Our other neighbors in the 
building (first floor) were American Security 
and Trust Bank where many of the ACEI staff 
banked. We have thought of the Electrical 
Workers, realtors and bankers in the building 
as our closest neighbors. 

“Our block” neighbors were all the groups 
afhliated with N.E.A. There we have ex- 
changed ideas with many educational groups 
at workshops, conferences, luncheons; follow- 
ing review of films and use of library; and 
during many informal chats on mutual inter- 
ests and endeavors. We are grateful for these 
opportunities and we look forward to con- 
tinuing this practice from another block: 
Wisconsin Avenue and Quebec Street where 
Childhood Education Center is now situated. 
Here we have space to be host to these groups. 

Another frequently visited place on “our 
block” was My Grill, where many ACEI staff 
members ate meals or went for coffee. These 
friends are soon moving across the street to 
a newly furnished establishment. We wish 
them continued success. 

In the block west of the old ACEI Head- 
quarters is the National Geographic Society. 
Here some of us have attended Edpress work- 
shops, seen exhibits and found maps for chart- 
ing geographical location of ACE branches. 

In the block south of ACEI’s old head- 
quarters is the Security Storage Company 
whom I had occasion to contact recently for 





an address of Allied Van Lines, an associa. 
tion of which the Security Storage Company 
is a member. By now you are wondering what 
all this has to do with childhood education, 

Let me digress to say that ACEI’s newest 
membership bulletin, When Children Move 
from School to School (75¢—order from 
ACEI, 3615 Wisconsin Avenue N. W., Wash. 
ington 16, D. C.), contains some quoted 
materia) from an Allied Van Lines leafle 
which Child Study Association of America 
prepared. When the release telling about this 
leaflet came across my desk, it occurred to 
me that it would be helpful in understanding 
the problems of children moving. Read it in 
our membership bulletin, When Children 
Move from School to School, and see for 
yourselves. 

It is a coincidence that ACEI’s second 
1959-60 membership service bulletin, When 
Children Move, should have come off the 
press almost to the day when ACEI moved to 
the new Childhood Education Center. 

But let us get back to the block south of 
the old headquarters. We had other neigh- 
bors. Pick-Lee House, a hotel, has been the 
stopover place over the years for Executive 
Board members and the scene of meetings 
for state presidents. The Washington Post— 
Times Herald, the newspaper which has in- 
cluded photos of the new Center and write-ups 
about the Association and its publications, is 
situated in this block. We anticipate continued 
good relationships with this paper as we ex- 
pand services for and with children in the new 
Center. 

Make your next visit to Washington, D. C, 
in mid-August so that you may attend the 
dedication of the new Center. As your orien- 
tation before coming, take the “guided tour” 
in the February CH1LpHoop EpucaTion. 


Sincerely, 





Sd 
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ACEI 
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NEXT MONTH 
April: Grouping 


“We can find better ways of grouping children!” says Harold G. 
Shane, Indiana University, Bloomington, in the editorial. He suggests 
that part of the solution is CH1LDHOoop Epucation’s theme: the prob- 
ing of ideas to improve practice. Another part of the solution to the 
grouping problem: establish more kindergartens for four-year-olds 
and consider an ungraded period of school living for all girls and boys 
at the four- and five-year-old level. 


A symposium—‘“Grouping for Continuous Learning”: Robert 
Clausen, New York University, asks: “Do we fit children into a grade 
organization?” “Do we group them in their proper place in a teaching- 
learning picture?” He forms a basis of investigations about classroom 
grouping. 

John A. Bahner, a principal from Englewood, Florida, describes 
team-teaching and the non-graded concept as replacing the traditional 
ways of teaching and of grouping. 


“What does ability grouping do to the self-concept?” asks Maxine 
Mann, State University of Iowa, Ames. The children’s reactions to 
grouping tell a story which we need to heed if children are to learn. 


Perhaps you will find some answers in the symposium on “In- 
dividualized Learning,” written by a committee from Casis School. 
Austin, Texas, headed by M. G. Bowden. They expiore communicative 
skills, social studies, science and arithmetic; the setting in which in- 
dividualized learning takes place. 


We hope that these ideas on grouping (plus the regular features) 
will make the April issue a helpful one. We further hope that the An- 
nual Study Conference registrants will tuck the April issue of CHILD- 
HOOD EpucaTION under their arms for train or plane reading enroute 
home. 








PARENTS »)—> What do you do to help children accept change 
when your family moves from community to 
community? 


TEACHERS »>—- What do you do to help children when they 


move from school to school? 


This new ACEI membership service bulletin gives attention to problems 
of moving and changing schools. 


Contents 

Foreword: A. D. Buchmueller, Executive Director, Child Study Association of 
America, New York, N. Y. 

On the Move: Bess B. Lane, Writer, Lecturer and Educational Consultant, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


When Families Move: Prepared by Child Study Association of America and 
Allied Van Lines 


Helping Migrant Children: Helen Cowan Wood, Curriculum Consultant, Ele- 
mentary Education, Office of the County Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Integrating the “New” Child: Gertrude Goldstein and Paul Graubard, Teachers, 
Brooklyn Community Woodward School, N. Y. 


A Children’s Reading List: Helen B. Lewis, Supervisor, School Department, 
Cleveland Public Library, Ohio, and Others 


36 p. — 75¢ 


Order from: 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
INTERNATIONAL 
3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 16, D. C. 











